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Five decades of defiance 

_ If you've never heard of West Papua, you're not alone. 

It continues to amaze me how this 50-year freedom struggle on 
H the world’s second-largest island is still so little-known. But then, 
I might not have heard of it myself if it wasn’t for Benny Wenda. 

Wenda, an Indigenous leader from the Lani tribe, was arrested 
by the Indonesian government in 2002 for peacefully advocating 
for West Papuan independence. Imprisoned on spurious charges, 

■ " _ ^ tortured and likely to be killed, he escaped from prison and 

reached the UK, where he gained political asylum here in Oxford. 

An accomplished strategist and diplomat with a gentle, unassuming style, Wenda 
has spent years building international support for his people’s cause. From Oxford, 
he launched the Free West Papua campaign, which is the reason why I and many 
others have now heard of this struggle. 

New Internationalist got there before me. Back in 2002, edition 344 was titled 
‘West Papua Rising’. Benny Wenda was carrying a copy when he was arrested, 
which he believes may have caused the Indonesian government to hold back in their 
treatment of him. This evidence that the world was watching ‘protected me. It may 
even have saved my life.’ 

West Papua today stands on a knife-edge between freedom and disaster. In this 
issue, we hear the voices of people living under occupation and fighting to be free. 
We learn about the unifying power of Melanesian music, expose the extractive 
companies that are profiting from Papuan repression, and hear Indigenous 
leaders lay out their visions of the new country they want to build. With enough 
international support, those visions could at last become reality. ■ 

DANNY CHIVERS 

for the New Internationalist Co-operative 
newint.org 



We made it! 

At 10.06pm on Sunday 2 April, 32 days into our community share offer, we hit the 
£500,000 target. It was an amazing moment. 

Then, something even more astonishing happened - the crowdfunder took on a life 
of its own; funds kept flowing in. As we go to press, the closing figure stands at £704,114. 

Our readers were pivotal to this extraordinary success. You responded with immense 
generosity and warmth, both by investing and championing our cause. The early 
cheques and encouraging messages gave us confidence that we could hit this daunting 
target, and, crucially, prompted others to come on board. 

Happily that Nl community has just grown exponentially. Our co-op has gone from 
18 staff and a handful of trustees to over 3,400 co-owners. At last count, our readers - 
and former readers - account for roughly a third. 

Our owners are all ages and come from all walks of life. They range from (in his words) 
a 'seasoned old timer of 80 who has been supporting the Nl since the 70s 7 and young 
activists who have just discovered us. 

These media pioneers hail from 42 countries across the globe. Concentrated in our 
subscriber heartlands of the UK, Canada, US and Australia, they can also be found 
everywhere from Alaska to Papua New Guinea. 

So, this May edition finds us audience-owned, fully capitalized and in a position to put 
ambitious plans into action: we will now be able to embrace new technologies, revamp 
our magazine and build the book publishing and Ethical Shop arms of our business. 

These are exciting times, full of possibility. Our unique socially conscious journalism 
will now reach more people at a time when it has never been more needed. 

We'll sign off with a big, heartfelt thank you to all our readers - your subs are our bread 
butter, and bedrock of all we do. 

Warm wishes from Helen Wallis and Hazel Healy 

On behalf of an elated New Internationalist co-operative 
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Letters 


Praise, blame and all points in between? Give us your feedback. 

The New Internationalist welcomes your letters. But please keep them short. They might be edited for purposes of space or clarity. 
Letters should be sent to letters@newint.org or to your local Nl office. Please remember to include a town and country for your address. 


Just the thing 

After decades of subscribing, 

I didn’t find it helpful to 
keep reading about the latest 
depressing atrocity against 
people and nature that I was 
helpless to remedy. Then 
came the 500th issue, full 
of encouraging accounts of 
successes and courageous 
people around the world, and 
Vanessa Baird’s reflections on 
what it takes to have courage. 

I think that these days, 
people are so heavily 
assaulted by bad news, from 
everywhere, that they have 
become numbed-out and too 
discouraged to respond. So, 
positive examples, as well as 
‘how-to’ material, are better 
suited to inspire folks work 
towards a better world. They 
offer reassurance that things 
aren’t completely hopeless. 
Arden Buck Nederland, US 

Bringing out the best 

I love this article (‘The brave’, 
NI 500). It’s full of beautiful, 
inspiring insights, connecting 
personal struggles with the 
political, and highlighting the 
best of people. 

Tamara Pearson2 via our website 

An addiction to more 

Jeremy Seabrook’s excellent 
and insightful article ‘A 
pretence of progress’ (NI 500), 
highlights the fate of most 
(all?) progressive movements, 
whether now or in the context 
of historical events such as the 
French or Russian revolutions. 

Ultimately, such movements 
have been commandeered or 
co-opted by those addicted to 
the mantra of ‘more’. I don’t 
call it greed because that is 
too facile, but humankind 
has an addiction to ‘more’ in 
its manifold forms, not all of 
which are material. 

The Enlightenment 
gave birth to the Liberal 
Establishment which, while we 
were all sleeping or celebrating, 
was commandeered by a 


worldwide neoliberal junta, 
which inevitably begat the 
catastrophic global inequality 
we now face; and the 
consequent powerful rejection 
of, and backlash against, all 
that liberalism stands for, such 
as freedom, reason, science, 
truth and equality. 

In rejecting the principles 
of liberal and enlightened 
civilization, the Trumps, 

Le Pens and Farages of this 
world are indeed ‘one of us’, 
as their supporters put it, 
despite benefiting from those 
principles; and the promise of 
further power and riches is no 
doubt an addictive driver for 
the harnessing of widespread 
confusion, bigotry, fear and 
fury to their ambitions. 

The cycle will run its 
course. Progressives and 
liberals everywhere need to 
promote and facilitate that 
natural process by engaging 
with the supporters of such 
demagogues, while uniting 
globally to counter the likely 
onset of a third world war. 

Paul Elwell-Sutton Haast, New 
Zealand/Aotearoa 

Missing competition 

Although Jeremy Seabrook (NI 
500) nods towards Britain’s 
‘golden age’ being built on 
colonialism, his account of 
the rise and eventual demise 
of the ‘settlement’ (social 
contract) fails to situate these in 
geopolitical terms, specifically 
the rise and demise of the 
USSR. Misguided and doomed 
though it was, it provided 
competition to ‘Western’ capital 
while it existed, necessitating an 
accommodation with labour. 
Michael Graaf via our website 

Regional bully 

If China is afraid of military 
encirclement by the US, 
the worst thing it can do is 
play the regional bully and 
build military bases on reefs 
and islands belonging to 
neighbouring nations - that 
will only increase US concerns 


about China’s intentions. The 
Spratly Islands may be 12,000 
kilometres from the US but the 
‘day of infamy’ surprise attack 
by Japan on Pearl Harbor in 
1941 has not been forgotten, 
making the US regard Asia as 
being crucial to its national 
security. Chinese military 
expansionism will only increase 
US concerns and increase the 
risk of military conflict. 

Could China win a hot war 
against the US? No, the best 
outcome it could hope for 
would be mutually assured 
destruction. If the Chinese 
leadership genuinely wants 
to avoid conflict it needs to 
respect the rights of others 
instead of stomping on its 
neighbours with military 
boots, and work co-operatively 
to find peaceful solutions to 
the problems it perceives: 
solutions that are fair to its 
neighbours, not just in its own 
perceived national interest. 

Peter Schaper Biggenden, Australia 

More specifically 

With a subject as sensitive and 
liable to misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation as euthanasia 
(‘Matters of life and death’, 

NI 497), it may be helpful 
to be more specific with the 
terminology. The article was 
about voluntary euthanasia, 
and the concept should always 
have been referred to as such. 

John Burrows Lake Macdonald, 
Australia 

Grain of salt 

While I appreciate your good 
intentions in promoting 
‘World Fiction’ (NI 496), I 
want to add a cautionary note. 
The stories you featured were 
written in English, mostly by 
writers who have settled in 


prosperous English-speaking 
Western countries and have 
access to major media outlets 
and publishers. 

As such, I would take the 
noble claim of ‘World Fiction’ 
and ‘diversity’ with a grain of 
salt. These claims would be 
more valid if even one story 
was originally published in a 
native language and engaged 
directly with native issues. 

Rich countries and 
their publishers decide the 
production of this literature. 
Here it is useful to remember 
Karl Marx’s words, who noted 
mass-commercialization 
and homogeneity of literary 
production as early as 1888: 
‘From the numerous national 
and local literatures, there 
arises a world literature.’ This 
English-language Western 
literature with labels of ‘racial’ 
and ‘ethnic’ diversity has more 
to do with the new economics 
of literary production. 

Rajiv Thind Brisbane, Australia 

Unused power 

There is much to consider 
when deciding if trade unions 
(NI 495) are still the agents 
of positive change that they 
so undoubtedly have been at 
various points in the past. One 
mode of social improvement 
that was not discussed was the 
huge investing/divesting power 
that some unions possess. The 
Ontario Teachers’ Federation 
in Canada, for instance, 
controls assets in excess of 
$170 billion. Unfortunately, 
in this case, the fund directors 
have failed to shy away from 
lucrative, yet destructive, 
industries such as mining, the 
tar sands and even fast-food 
chains. 

A Ages Gravenhurst, Canada 


Have YOUR say! 

Do you have ideas for topics that you’d like to read about in 
the New Internationalist over the next year? Then let us 
know. Email a short (max 200 words) outline to letters@ 
newint.org by 15 June and we’ll look at all the suggestions at 
our editorial meeting in July. 
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Letter from Cochabamba 



'Over my dead body' 


Bolivian democracy was won from 
the clutches of dictators. 

AMY BOOTH meets a frontline 
participant in the struggle. 


On my way home, my bus slows to 

a standstill. We hear dynamite 
exploding up ahead: we’re stuck behind 
a march against president Evo Morales 
standing for re-election in 2019. 

The president’s repeated attempts to 
stay in power through legal gymnastics 
have been a subject of tension for 
some time. In February 2016, the 
nation held a referendum on whether 
to change constitutional term limits 
to allow the president to stand again. 
Morales lost amid an influence- 
peddling scandal involving an ex¬ 
girlfriend - but that has not stopped 
him seeking to stand again, regardless. 

Nancy, the mother of a friend, is 
worried about the implications for 
democracy in Bolivia - and that hurts 
all the more because of how hard she 
fought for it. 

We are talking in the popular 
city-centre bar her family runs, before 
doors open. Her story serves as a 
reminder that when a country has 
a recent history of dictatorship, the 
common consciousness is steeped in 
memories invisible to the naked eye. 

Nancy’s family were no strangers 
to political struggle. Her father, a 
member of the MNR leftwing political 
party, devoted a large part of his 
life to building peasant syndicates 
in and around the remote town of 
Independencia. That made him a 
target in the early years of the Banzer 
dictatorship. She remembers when the 
government’s Forces of Order came to 
town looking for him. All the leaders 
of the surrounding communities were 
in the town hall that day, and when the 
military men demanded that her father 
present himself, they jammed their 
working tools into the dust to form a 
fence around him, saying in Quechua: 
‘You’ll have to get through us first.’ 
Her mother came out and said: ‘Over 
my dead body.’ 

Nancy continued the family 
tradition for activism, joining the 


fight against the 
dictatorship at 
Cochabamba’s San 
Simon University. In 
late 1977, working- 
class leader 
Domitila Barrios 
de Chungara 
started a hunger 
strike in protest at 
the dictatorship and, in 
1978, Nancy and other 
student activists joined 
in. The hunger strikers were in the 
community hall attached to the San 
Pedro church, protected by a group 
keeping vigil for government forces. 
Friends brought them tea, water, 
medicines and telegrams of support, 
but no solid food was allowed to enter. 

Eventually, Banzer’s forces came 
to break up the strike. The students 
left the church arm in arm, singing 
the national anthem, in front of 
families, media and government 
forces, which had them completely 
surrounded. They resolved to march 
to Cochabamba’s central plaza before 
dispersing. But at the next major 
junction, they were met by armoured 
trucks - caimans, as Nancy calls them, 
because they were green and armoured 
- and the full repressive force of the 
dictatorship. 

‘A grenade [of teargas] exploded 
right in front of my face,’ she tells me. 
All I remember is being grabbed by the 
arm... We never made it to the plaza.’ 
She pauses, looks away for a minute. 
Soaked by the military, weak from 
hunger, her head bleeding profusely 
from the explosion, she was carried to 
the patio of a nearby shop to be tended 
to, and from there, home. The hunger 
strikes were what really brought down 
the dictatorship, she says. 

Banzer was soon followed by 
another dictator, with the 1980 
military coup of Fuis Garcia Meza. 

By then, Nancy was in the public eye 


as secretary of the local university 
federation, and the government came 
looking for her. Her family helped 
her to go into hiding but, after three 
months, they were still pursuing her. 
Pike many other Bolivian victims of 
political persecution, she fled to Peru. 

‘People left however they could,’ 
she says. ‘The UN helped them, gave 
them documents as political refugees.’ 
She was offered a passage to Sweden, 
but refused: she wanted to stay close to 
her homeland. As soon as Garcia Meza 
stepped down, she returned home. 

Now, as she watches Morales’ 
attempts to change the constitution 
and find any legal loophole whatsoever 
to allow him to stand again, she sees 
the future of democracy as insecure. 
‘Democracy isn’t just about going to 
the ballot boxes,’ she says. ‘This is 
more dangerous, because back then, at 
least we knew who the enemy was.’ 

The mood among many watching 
Morales’s manoeuvres in Bolivia is 
anxious: will this leader, who has 
presided over an era of stability, 
growth and indigenous inclusion, end 
up taking a darker turn? ■ 

Amy Booth is a freelance journalist and circus 
instructor living in Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
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IN THE NEWS 


BRAZIL 

AMarvel-ous 

transformation 

Think of The Avengers, the comic 
series from US publisher Marvel 
about a motley crew of superheroes 
who protect the world from the 
forces of evil. Now, imagine if, back 
in the 1960s, creators Jack Kirby and 
Stan Lee had found inspiration for 
their heroes in Yoruba mythology. 
That's just what Brazilian artist 
Hugo Canuto had in mind when 
he reimagined classic Avengers 
covers, replacing the famous 
characters with the orishas - deities 
from modern-day Afro-Brazilian 
religions which trace their origins 
back to Nigeria and Benin. 

The mash-up of the pop aesthetic 
of US comics and the religious myths 
of Africa has proved tremendously 
popular, and the sale of posters of 
the covers will now fund a print run 
of two 90-page comic books, each 
featuring a different story inspired 
by orisha myths, stories and songs. ■ 
Taisa Sganzerla/Global Voices 



ECUADOR 

Ethical archaeology 

About 10 kilometres from Ecuador’s 
southern coast, down a deserted road 
spotted with towering cacti, lies Agua 
Blanca, a town of 300 people - and 
3,000 goats, whose lively bleating (and 
occasional appearance) punctures the 
tranquillity. 

But this hot, sleepy town is more 
than it appears at first. It has been 
transformed by a popular initiative that 
has seen its inhabitants take control of 
the tourism industry upon which they 
depend - and prosper, self-sufficiently, 
as a result. 

‘So much has changed in the last 
30 years,’ says Klever Ventor, one 
of the community’s seven directors, 
who are elected every two years. The 
town collectively decided to monetize 
its heritage: the 20,000 tourists who 
visit Agua Blanca each year pay $ 5 


to enter what was once the capital 
of a powerful indigenous federation. 
The proceeds are split among the 
townsfolk. 

Much of the town’s heritage lies 
just beneath the surface: locals used to 
kick up 1,000-year-old ceramics while 
playing football. Now, tourists are 
paying to dig those up, too. 

‘The tourism angle fits in perfectly 
with what they were already doing,’ 
Canadian archaeologist and Agua 
Blanca resident Luke Dalla Bona tells 
me over a watery beer by the town’s 
famed sulphuric pool. Since October 
2016, tourists have paid by the hour to 
dig up shards of Manteno civilization, 
with 80 per cent of the revenue (and 
everything they find) staying in the 
town. 

Tourists sit in the dirt, dusting off 
everything from pottery to bones, all 
catalogued by local workers. Beyond 
another stream of revenue, Agua 


Blanca may have found a model for 
letting tourists play Indiana Jones, 
ethically. ■ 

Charles Davis 

10,15,20 years ago... 

some historical resonance. But I have 
three magazines in front of me - our May 
issues from 2007,2002 and 1997 - and on 
this day of all days it seems appropriate 
to talk briefly about all three of them, 
because the range of topics they cover 
seems to say something about what 
makes the New Internationalist unique. 
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KASHMIR 

Pashminawoes 

In March, scores of Pashmina weavers 
took to the streets of Srinagar to 
protest against the devaluation 
of their industry at the hands of 
large-scale corporations. Machine 
manufacturing of Pashmina scarves 
has saturated the market, leaving 
artisans who have sustained the craft 
for centuries without hope of a secure 
future. 

The recent boom in Pashmina sales 
has also led to a secondary industry, 
built around the buying and selling 
of forgeries, reducing the demand 
for authentic wool. The nomadic 
lifestyle of the goat herders makes for 
treacherous living, often at altitude 
and under the very real threat of 
encountering snow leopards. But the 
trade forms such an important part of 
the local economy that most would 
struggle to find alternative work. 

Efforts to rehabilitate the local 
industry are being led by individuals 
such as Babar Afzal, a Kashmir native 
and former employee of a global 
management consultancy firm. He 
brings suppliers and consumers closer 
together to reduce the possibility of 
exploitation by tradespeople and the 
fashion industry, and helps to raise 
awareness of the fake Pashmina trade 
and the damage it is causing to local 
people by driving down prices. But it 
is clear that both the fashion industry 
and consumers will need to push for 
change and accountability if there is 
to be a long-term solution. ■ 

Nathalie Olah 


This month 10 years ago we were 
also in celebratory mode, having 
reached our 400th issue. We chose to 
mark this by seeking inspiration from 
what we had by then already begun 
to call the Majority World, offering a 
rich tapestry of idealistic visions and 
practical activism from all over Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. As editor Dinyar 
Godrej said: This edition was conceived 
as an antidote to the "heroes" editions 
of more mainstream magazines, which 
tend to be dominated by Western go- 
getters/ (nin.tl/Daringtodream). 

Fifteen years ago we were still 
wrestling with the aftermath of 9/11 and 
the ongoing invasion of Iraq. We gave 
over most of the magazine to one of our 


Introducing... 

Mohamed Abdullahi 
Mohamed 

In an electoral campaign besieged by al- 
Shabaab fundamentalist violence, former 
New York municipal employee Mohamed 
Abdullahi Mohamed became president 
of the problem-plagued Federal Republic 
of Somalia. Known as 'Farmajo' because 
of his love of cheese (formaggio in Italian), 
the 54-year-old had previously had a 
brief stint as the country's prime minister. 
On 8 February he won the cross-clan 
support of the very narrow electorate 
charged with the country's political 
future. Farmajo ran on a nationalist 
platform of freedom from famine and 
endemic corruption, and opposition to 
al-Shabaab. He is considered to be the 
'least corrupt' of the top candidates in a 
system traditionally plagued by vote¬ 
buying among the 275 members of 
parliament and 54 senators who make 
the final decision. Somalis have not had a 
one person, one vote election since 1969. 
The vote was held in a heavily guarded 
airport complex near the capital. 


EUROPE 

Dirty banking 

The European Central Bank (ECB) 
is pumping billions of euros into the 
economy by purchasing corporate 
bonds. The result is a massive subsidy 
for dozens of companies in the oil 
and gas business and in highway 
construction and car production. This 
policy puts the central bank of the 


old friends, Ziauddin Sardar, to talk about 
resistance and reform within Islam - as 
well as about the demonization of the 
religion in the West (nin.tl/lslamreform). 

But the front cover displayed is from 
1997, when another old friend, Jeremy 
Seabrook, told the inside story of a 
slum community in Mumbai that he had 
known well for 20 years. It is the kind of 
intimate portrait of real lives in difficult 
circumstances - across the grand 
canyons of wealth and culture - that 
has always set the Nl apart 
(nin.tl/citystepmother). 

All three of these editors are now also 
co-owners of the magazine that their 
writing has graced over many years. ■ 

Chris Brazier 



Mogadishu - the only place deemed 
safe enough. Without the presence of 
20,000 troops from other countries in the 
Organization of African Unity, Somalia's 
government might not survive at all. 

Given the unprecedented popular 
enthusiasm for Farmajo, the dual 
Somali/US citizen may find it hard to 
fulfil the country's high expectations. In 
addition to continuing violence, Somalis 
are faced with some of the worst 
poverty in sub-Saharan Africa. Some 1.4 
million already-malnourished children 
are in danger of death from impending 
famine in the next few months. 

Farmajo is already dampening down 
expectations, predicting that it will take 
at least two decades to fix the country's 
problems. ■ 

Richard Swift 


Eurozone in sharp contradiction to the 
obligations of the European Union to 
fight climate change, according to an 
open letter from 75 NGOs and social 
movements. 

The ECB has spent no less than €67 
billion ($72 billion) on the programme 
since June 2016, adding €7-8 billion 
every month. The bonds are basically 
IOUs issued by corporations, to be 
repaid at a later date. When the ECB 
buys a bond, cheaper cash becomes 
available to the corporation. 

Some of the main beneficiaries are 
the biggest oil companies in Europe, 
with Shell bonds purchased 11 times, 
those of Italian oil and gas company 
ENI a full 16 times, and of French 
oil giant Total 7 times, according to 
information published by Corporate 
Europe Observatory, a Brussels-based 
lobby watchdog. 

The 75 organizations have 
demanded that the ECB make all 
the information available, and that 
the programme be fundamentally 
changed, so that public money can 
be put towards worthier goals such as 
supporting renewable energy, rather 
than fuelling climate change. ■ 

Kenneth Haar 
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Agenda IN THE NEWS 


TIBET 

In defence of the mother tongue 

The Tibetan word nying-je means - among other things - 
compassion, love, kindness and generosity of spirit. Like the 
Cherokee word oo-kah-huh-sdee, which describes being 
overwhelmed by how cute something is, these unique 
concepts can get lost in translation. With one of the world's 
6,000 languages disappearing every fortnight, such unique 
words may soon disappear entirely. 

Like many other endangered languages, Tibetan faces the 
challenges of rapid urbanization and dwindling numbers of 
native speakers. Yet in Tibet it is Chinese governmental policy 
that poses the greatest risk, according to campaigners. 

Under China's near 70-year occupation of the country. 
Mandarin Chinese has become the official language 
of education, business and government, ensuring that 
Tibetans without command of Mandarin face widespread 
discrimination. 

Tibetan entrepreneur and language advocate Tashi 
Wangchuk was arrested in January 2016 after filing a legal 
complaint against his local authorities for failing to protect 
Tibetan language provision, as is guaranteed by China's 
constitution. Wangchuk, who is facing trial and could be 
imprisoned for up to 15 years, said his campaign began after 
local officials closed down Tibetan language classes: 'My nieces 
want to become fluent in Tibetan but don't know where to 



go... Our words will be lost to them.' 

He joins a long list of Tibetans harassed, imprisoned and 
tortured for language advocacy. Tibetan monk and human 
rights activist Golog Jigme Gyatso - who now lives in exile 
- was jailed and tortured for demanding the preservation of 
his mother tongue. In 2012,20-year-old Tsering Kyi burned 
herself alive in protest after her school shifted from teaching in 
Tibetan to Mandarin. 

An ongoing campaign calling for the release of 
Wangchuk has seen protests in New York and London, 
as well as global petitions urging governments to apply 
pressure on China. At a January 2017 vigil outside the 
Chinese embassy in London, an elderly Tibetan protester 
explained: 'The language is the culture, and if you kill the 
language then the culture follows.' ■ 

Sam Wylde 


TUNISIA 

Sweet solidarity 

The people of the Oasis of Jemna have 
been engaged in an inspiring struggle 
for the right to their ancestral land. 
Famous for its delicious dates, the 
oasis was seized by French colonists 


in 1912, leaving its people as landless 
peasants; later, the ruling Tunisian 
elite nationalized the land instead 
of giving it back to its original 
and legitimate owners. With the 
liberalization of the agricultural 
sector and the generalized corruption 
and cronyism in the Tunisian 


economy, the public company that 
was managing Jemna went bankrupt 
in 2002. This opened the door to two 
private investors, who made obscene 
profits while paying derisory rent to 
the state. 

Emboldened by the Tunisian 
revolution of 2010-11, the people 
of Jemna recovered the confiscated 
land and expelled the two profiteers. 
What ensued was inspiring: they took 
control of their livelihoods and began 
managing their lands and resources 
collectively, for the benefit of the 
community. 

Once the community took 
control of the land, they set up 
an organization, the Association 
for the Protection of Jemna’s 
Oases (APJO), which takes care of 
agricultural management, investment 
of revenues and the implementation 
of developmental projects in the wider 
community. Production of dates has 
doubled between 2011 and 2014, and 
the oasis currently employs around 
300 workers compared to the 20 who 
were employed before 2011. In five 
years, the inhabitants of Jemna, under 
the leadership of the Association, 
allocated more than $625,000 for 
community projects ranging from the 
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Reasons to be cheerful 


FRANCE 

Historic law approved 

A new French law, which could ensure 
better human rights and environmental 
protection for ordinary citizens, has 
been given the go-ahead, despite the 
opposition of private-sector lobbies. 

The law, which was passed on 21 
February, has been hailed a victory of 
civil society over corporate power and 
makes duty of care legally binding for 
parent and subcontracting companies 
across the whole manufacturing 
supply chain. It has been welcomed by 
campaigners, who say it is a ‘historic’ 
step towards improving corporate 
respect for human rights and the 
environment. It is hoped that the law 
will help prevent tragedies such as the 
Rana Plaza factory collapse in Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, which killed over 1,100 
garment workers in 2013. 

‘The victory of French civil society 
shows how people power can lead to 
the end of transnational corporate 
impunity. Building binding rules from 
the bottom up will have implications 
for the world’s largest companies, 


construction of a covered market, 
a sports venue, and classrooms to 
the refurbishment of a small health 
centre. 

‘The experience is rich in lessons,’ 
says Taher Etahri, president of APJO. 
‘We are no longer under the tutelage 
of the state: we act for public good. 
Everybody is looking up at Jemna, 
which makes us stronger and in more 
solidarity with each other.’ 

However, their experience is facing 
a backlash from forces vehemently 
opposed to people taking over the 
ownership and management of 
their land. One example of this was 
the freezing of the Association’s 
bank accounts in October 2016, an 
assault on Jemna by the guardians of 
neoliberal capitalism driven by their 
desire to promote agribusiness rather 
than community-led initiatives that 
have an emancipatory vision. 

Despite this, the experience of 
Jemna remains a beacon of hope in the 
context of a global entrenchment of 
neoliberal and counter-revolutionary 
policies. It has been a significant 
moment in the history of peasant 
struggles in Tunisia and in the region 
as a whole. ■ 

Hamza Hamouchene, War on Want 


obliging them to respect human rights 
in a way they have never had to before,’ 
said Lucia Ortiz of Friends of the Earth 
International. 

Although the law has been 
welcomed by campaigners, they 
highlight that its scope is limited. For 
example, it only covers around 100 of 
the largest French companies, and it is 
the victims (or interested parties) who 
must challenge the companies in court 
- the cost of which could be prohibitive 
for the average person. 

Celebrations were slightly 
dampened when the French 
Constitutional Council removed 
the €10-€30 million ($10.8-32 
million) penalties for companies 
which defaulted on their obligations. 
However, victims, NGOs, trade 
unions and other interested parties 
can still ask for compensation when a 
company’s violation of its obligations 
results in damages. 

Campaigners are now calling for 
similar legislation to be adopted by 
all European countries, and at an 
international level. ■ 

Amy Hall 


AUSTRIA 

Climate 1, aviation 0 

In what could be a world first, the 
expansion of Austria’s biggest airport has 
been blocked because of concerns about 
climate change. In February, the Federal 
Administrative Court ruled that any 
economic benefits from adding a third 
runway to Vienna International Airport 
would be outweighed by the damage 
to the environment and hundreds of 
hectares of agricultural land. 

The court argued that the 
construction of the runway at the 
airport, through which over 23 million 
passengers passed in 2016, would 
contravene national and international 
climate-mitigation obligations. 

Campaigners say that at least 
350,000 people would be directly 
affected by noise and air pollution. 

‘Air traffic is only a profitable 
business because all of the external 
costs are outsourced to society - such 
as health damage, climate change 
and the destruction of nature,’ said a 
statement from System Change Not 
Climate Change. 

The airport authorities have said 
they will appeal the court’s decision. ■ 

Amy Hall 


Muppets welcome Julia 

Millions of children will learn more about 
autism, thanks to Julia, a new character 
in the hit television show Sesame 
Street. The four-year-old, with orange 
hair, a big smile and a toy rabbit called 
Fluffster has joined beloved muppets 
such as the Cookie Monster, who have 
been entertaining children for nearly 
50 years. It is hoped that Julia will make 
a positive difference for the 1 in 68 US 
children diagnosed with autism. 



Facebookpaysup 

The likes of Facebook and Google are 
finally being made to cough up all 
the tax they owe in Australia. Under 
a new 'Google Tax', firms with annual 
incomes of more than A$1 billion ($750 
million) will have to pay tax based on 
profits earned in the country, instead 
of shifting income abroad to low-tax 
countries such as Ireland, where many 
transnationals have their European 
headquarters. The government predicts 
that these changes will raise an extra 
A$2 billion ($1.5billion) for Australia. 

Human rivers 

The sacred Ganges River now has the 
same status as a human entity in the 
eyes of Indian law. The ruling by a court 
in the state of Uttarakhand applies to 
the 2,500-kilometre Ganges and its 
main tributary, the Yamuna. It means 
that polluting or damaging the rivers 
will be legally equivalent to harming 
a person. The judges were influenced 
by a similar ruling, days earlier, in New 
Zealand/Aotearoa, which gave living 
entity status to the Whanganui River, 
something indigenous Maori people 
have wanted for over 100 years. 
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The Big Story WEST PAPUA 



Timeline: a stain on UN history 



^The Dutch empire draws 
a linedown the middle of 
the island of New Guinea, 
proclaiming the western half 
as their territory. 

[^Indonesia gains 
independence from the 
Netherlands, and starts calling 
for West Papua - still under 
Dutch rule - to be added to its 
territory. The UN disagrees. 


1959-60: 

Evidence of 
major gold 
and copper 
deposits is 
reported from 
West Papua. 


jLf 

FTThe Dutch government 
promises independence to 
West Papua. It oversees the 
election of the first West 
Papuan government (the 'New 
Guinea Council'), who choose 
the name 'West Papua' and 
create the Morning Star flag. 
Indonesia's President Sukarno, 
armed and supported by the 
USSR, illegally invades and 
occupies West Papua. 


1959-62: 

The US decides that 
its Cold War interests 
would be best served 
by supporting Sukarno's 
occupation, and 
pressures the Netherlands 
and Australia into doing 
the same. 

Indonesean President 
Sukarno, 1962. 
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Imagine a referendum in which just 0.2 per 

cent of the population were allowed to vote. 
Imagine that every one of those voters was 
marched to the voting station at gunpoint, 
and told exactly what choice to make. Would 
you believe the result truly represented the 
wishes of the people? 

This is exactly what happened in the Pacific 
nation of West Papua in 1969. The occupying 
Indonesian army marched 1,026 handpicked 
West Papuans (from a population of 800,000) 
in front of election officials. These ‘voters’ 
were ordered to raise their hands at the 
right moment or be shot. This ‘Act of Free 
Choice’ was then presented to the world as 
an unequivocal vote in favour of Indonesia’s 
claim over West Papua, and rubberstamped 
at the United Nations by the US, the UK, 
Australia and their allies. The lands, forests 
and mountains that had been home to the 
Indigenous West Papuan people for 50,000 
years were handed over to Indonesian 
President Suharto’s military regime - along 
with the vast reserves of gold, copper and 
natural gas buried beneath them. 

Forty-eight years later, in January 2017, 

I’m sitting in a packed-out conference 
room in the UK Parliament building in 
Westminster. We are here to see West 
Papuan independence leader Benny Wenda 
launch a global petition, calling on the UN 
to oversee a fresh independence vote in his 
country to replace the sham referendum from 
1969. Benny stands, ceremonial feathered 
headdress on his head, and tells the gathered 
MPs, journalists and supporters about the 
decades of human rights abuses his people 
have suffered under Indonesian occupation. 
His speech is accompanied by something I’ve 
never seen before - a video of demonstrations 
that took place in West Papua in the previous 
24 hours, in solidarity with this meeting. We 
see groups of West Papuans in jungle villages 
holding up the Morning Star independence 
flag - a criminal act that carries a 15-year 
sentence in Indonesia - and thanking us for 


A resistance gathering in the 
West Papuan highlands 


coming to Westminster today. One group of 
protesters have filmed themselves inside an 
Indonesian jail. Every participant in these 
actions will have done so at great personal risk 
of reprisal from the Indonesian military. 

The people of West Papua are rising again, 
determined to reclaim the voice that was 
denied to them almost 50 years ago. After 
decades of struggle and brutal repression, 
recent events have propelled their fight for 
freedom back onto the world stage. If we’re 
serious about defending human rights and 
tackling climate change, this is the moment 
to stand with West Papua - the survival of 
an entire culture and the preservation of the 
world’s third-largest rainforest are hanging in 
the balance. But time is running out. 

Paradise divided 

West Papua is an extraordinary place, with a 
civilization stretching back tens of thousands 
of years and rainforests teeming with species 
found nowhere else on the planet. Ever since 
Indonesian troops first marched into West 
Papua in 1961, the government has sought to 
tighten its grip on this resource-rich, lushly 
forested territory. This has involved military 
occupation - at least 15,000 troops are 
stationed in West Papua 1 , making it one of 
the most militarized zones in Southeast Asia 
- and also the transmigration of Indonesians 
into West Papua. In several key regions, the 
Indigenous population is now outnumbered 
by Indonesian settlers. ‘In 1999, Indonesia 
had set up just nine regencies [local 
administrative areas] within West Papua,’ says 
Octovianus (Octo) Mote, Secretary-General 
of the United Liberation Movement for West 
Papua (ULMWP). ‘Today, they have 43, and 
are planning to expand to 73, each with its 
own police stations and military base. This is 
all to accommodate new settlers and further 
outnumber our people. The kind of colonial 
history that took Western powers many years 
to carry out is happening here at high speed.’ 

Indonesians run the majority of businesses 


Jl f 

^The Dutch handover of 
West Papua to Indonesia is 
formalized by the New York 
Agreement, but the West 
Papuan people are promised 
an independence vote by 
1969. 

jLf 

Papuan rebels form 
the Free Papua Movement 
{Orgonisosi Popuo Merdeka, 
or OPM). 


1966: Suharto takes over as 
Indonesian President. His 
anti-communist stance draws 
support from Western powers. 

1967: Indonesia grants Freeport 
McMoRan mining rights in 
West Papua. This development 
will eventually become the 
world's largest goldmine and 
third-largest copper mine. 




The notorious Act of 
Free Choice takes place: 1,026 
West Papuans are corralled 
and threatened into voting for 
Indonesian rule. Despite behind- 
the-scenes acknowledgement 
that the process is illegitimate, it 
is approved by UN officials and 
a majority of governments wave 
the measure through at the UN 
General Assembly. 


1977and 1984: West Papuan 
uprisings led by OPM 
guerrillas are brutally crushed 
by the Indonesian military. 

2000: Indigenous groups 
from across West Papua unite 
for a national congress which 
declares the Act of Free 
Choice to be null and void. 
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The Big Story WEST PAPUA 



If we're 
serious about 
defending 
human rights 
and tackling 
climate 
change, now 
is the time to 
stand with 
West Papua' 


in cities like Sorong and Jayapura; they control 
most of the wealth in West Papua, while 
the Indigenous population is treated as an 
underclass. In the words of Indonesian human 
rights lawyer Veronica Koman: ‘When you 
arrive at Jayapura airport, the officers behind 
the desk are all immigrants, while the West 
Papuans are the porters. If you go into town, 
the shop owners are all immigrants, while West 
Papuans are selling betel nuts on the road.’ 

This kind of colonial takeover by an invading 
force puts Western fears over immigration 
into sharp perspective. Migrants and refugees 
arriving in Europe, Australia and the US 
present little or no threat to these countries’ 
cultural and political dominance; the people of 
West Papua, on the other hand, are at the sharp 


end of purposeful transmigration policies from 
an occupying power seeking to cement control 
over their lands and natural resources. 


West Papuan women paint their 
faces with the Morning Star 
flag before a freedom rally in 
Jayapura, 19 December 2016. 


Countless and uncounted 


Dissent is often met with violence and arbitrary 
arrest. According to Jason Macleod of the 
University of Sydney: Acts of state violence 
occur all over West Papua and are carried out 
by all parts of the security forces. [Human 
rights violations] include killing, torture, sexual 
assault and deprivation of liberty.’ 

Gathering statistics on these abuses is 
near-impossible, thanks to Indonesia’s ban 
on human rights organizations entering the 
region, and tight media restrictions. Local 
journalists are routinely bribed, threatened, 
arrested or killed; foreign 
media are largely banned. 
Estimates of the total 


number of West Papuans 
killed by security forces 
range from 100,000 to 
500,000. 2 The vast majority 
of deaths go unreported 
by official media sources; I 
have been told of villagers 
stacking skulls in caves 
as evidence of atrocities 
that might otherwise be 
forgotten. 

Unequal access to 
healthcare, education and 
employment means that 
Indigenous West Papuans 
have much higher rates 
of poverty, illiteracy, 
child mortality and HIV 
infection than the rest of the 
Indonesian population. Jim 
Elmslie of Sydney University 
observed that between 1971 
and 2000, the Indigenous 
West Papuan population 
grew 50 per cent more 
m slowly than the population 
^ of neighbouring Papua 


^Benny Wenda and 
a group of volunteers 
launch the Free West 
Papua campaign in 
Oxford, UK. It will 
ultimately grow to have 
permanent offices in the 
UK, Netherlands, Papua 
New Guinea and Australia. 

w 

E£BP starts extracting 
natural gas at Tangguh. 


2014: The major 
independence factions 
form the United Liberation 
Movement for West Papua 
(ULMWP). 

2015: The ULMWP is approved 
as an Observer member of the 
Melanesian Spearhead Group 
of countries, cementing 
its status as West Papua's 
government-in-waiting. 



ULMWP leaders at the Melanesian Spearhead Group, 2015. 


the world sign 
the Westminster 
Declaration, calling for 
a new internationally 
supervised vote for 
West Papuans. Seven 
Pacific countries 
speak out formally at 
the UN in support of 
West Papua. 
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Portrait of Benny New Guinea, resulting in 360,000 ‘missing 

Wenda, by Dale Papuans’. 3 

Grimshaw. West Papuans gain little benefit from mining 

and drilling projects from companies like 
Freeport and BP that trash their food sources 
and poison their water supplies. Indonesian- 
backed logging and palm-oil plantations are 
cutting swathes through the rainforest in a 
process Octo Mote describes as ‘destroying the 
lungs of the world’. 

Jennifer Robinson of International Lawyers 
for West Papua is in no doubt that all of this 
amounts to a slow-moving genocide: ‘It’s a 
constant, low-level conflict where West Papuans 
are dying all the time - from state violence, 
from the HIV epidemic, from a lack of access to 
healthcare, from being forced off their land. If 
we don’t act fast to secure their rights then we 
will lose the West Papuans as a people.’ 

United voices 

But those people have always refused to go 
quietly. For decades, the under-equipped 
and outnumbered forces of the Free Papua 
Movement (OPM) have maintained a guerrilla 
resistance from the jungle, supported by a 


( A 

'Continuous violence 7 

Ribka Kenelak is a West Papuan activist and youth organizer 
^Special forces and intelligence personnel are stationed in virtually 
every village. There are so many cases of soldiers targeting and raping 
young Papuan girls and women, and there is nothing the villagers can do 
about it. This is an occupying army involved in continuous violence. 

We see the immense wealth of our country - timber, gold, copper, oil 
and natural gas - exported for the benefit of others. Corporations like Rio 
Tinto, BP and Freeport are profiting in partnership with the Indonesians. 

We need a majority of countries at the UN to support West Papua's bid 
for self-determination. It would also be good to target those companies 
who are exploiting West Papua, and impacting them financially by not 
buying their products or promoting their business. 5 

v___ J 


growing civil resistance movement in the cities 
and now a new wave of international support. 

A game-changing event was the foundation 
of the United Liberation Movement for 
West Papua (ULMWP) in December 2014, 
an umbrella group that has succeeded in 
uniting the disparate factions of the freedom 
movement for the first time. Emboldened by 
their new united leadership, West Papuans have 
been taking to the streets in unprecedented 
numbers. The surge in political arrests in West 
Papua from 370 in 2014 to 8,000 in 2016 
reflects both the growth in the movement, and 
Indonesia’s increasingly repressive attempts to 
crack down on it. 

The West Papuan people are refusing to 
be cowed. ‘Last December, the police fired 
water cannons at West Papuan protesters - 
and they started dancing in the jets of water!’ 
says Veronica Roman. ‘Then 17 people were 
arrested in Jayapura for Free West Papua 
graffiti. They were released the following day, 
went straight back and did the very same thing 
again! They’re not afraid any more.’ 

Every significant international development 
now sparks mass demonstrations in West Papua. 
Smartphones and social media are allowing the 
movement to bypass the media blackout and 
share their struggle with the world, which has 
helped drive a new wave of solidarity action 
across the Pacific region - particularly in 
countries like Vanuatu and the Solomon Islands 
that share West Papua’s ethnic Melanesian 
roots. This new sense of regional solidarity has 
in turn helped to push Pacific governments to 
take an active international stand. 

‘They are now free, but West Papua is still 
under colonialism,’ says Victor Yeimo, chair of 
the West Papua National Committee (KNPB). 
‘Melanesian solidarity is not a racial sentiment, 
it’s about the responsibility of our brothers 
and sisters to help their family in West Papua.’ 
Despite fierce protests from Indonesia, in 2015 
the ULMWP was formally accepted as an 
Observer member of the Melanesian Spearhead 
Group of countries (MSG), and seven Pacific 
states spoke up in support of West Papua at the 
UN in 2016. 

Power and responsibility 

In May 2016, MPs from around the world 
signed up to the International Parliamentarians 
for West Papua (IPWP)’s ‘Westminster 
Declaration’, calling on the UN to oversee a 
new independence referendum. The event was 
celebrated with huge gatherings in West Papua 
that resulted in 2,000 arrests. 

Meanwhile, the IPWP’s sibling group 
International Lawyers for West Papua (ILWP) 
is calling for the recognition of Indonesia’s 
actions in West Papua as genocide, pushing for 
a UN investigation into human rights abuses, 
and challenging the legitimacy of the Act of 
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West Papua makes up the western half of New Guinea, the world's second- 
largest island. The division between West Papua and the independent 
country of Papua New Guinea is an artificial line dating back to when the 
British, Dutch and German empires colonized the island. 
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'Women are speaking out 7 

Rode Wanimbo is a West Papuan organizer; 
working with women's organizations and 
churches in the rural highlands 
^West Papua is my paradise. But it is being 
destroyed. Under Indonesian oppression, 
there is no future, no hope. I feel like I'm 
a stranger in my own land. My mountains 
have been destroyed. My rivers have been 
spoiled. They call it development but it is 
destruction. 

So many of us are now fighting for 
freedom. Indonesia will say, 'West Papua 
wanted this in 1969', but it's not true. The Act of Free Choice was really the 
Act of No Choice. 

The voices of West Papuan women are gradually being heard, but still 
not loud enough. In 2000, we had the first West Papuan women's congress, 
where women from across the country came together - that was a historic 
moment. But many of the women were still being too influenced by the 
men and not fully speaking their own minds. 

This is now changing. In this generation, there are West Papuan 
women who are wise and strong; they are standing up and speaking out. 
Sometimes our voices are not welcomed or taken seriously, but women are 
a vital part of this movement. We need to make sure that the new laws in a 
free West Papua are not just made by the men.^ 

___ J 



Free Choice. Although the legal case is clear 
- the West Papuans were denied their right 
to self-determination - getting it heard at the 
International Court of Justice requires majority 
support at the UN General Assembly, another 
reason why international support is so vital for 
the West Papuan cause. 

Meanwhile, a growing number of Indonesian 
citizens are joining the demonstrations. Surya 
Anta, spokesperson for the Indonesian People’s 
Front for West Papua (FRI-West Papua), 
says: Tor the first time in Indonesian history 
we have a united solidarity movement which 
acknowledges West Papua as a nation and 
supports their right to self-determination.’ 

That solidarity is starting to be returned. 
Activists from the Papuan Student Alliance 





* i\ 


(AMP) joined Indonesian protests against 
a proposed land-grabbing cement plant at 
Kendeng, and against forced evictions in 
Yogyakarta. This is extremely significant, as 
the support of Indonesian citizens was key to 
the successful campaign for the independence 
of Timor-Leste in 1999. 

These are all hopeful signs - but this 
moment of opportunity could easily be lost, 
crushed beneath Indonesia’s ever-harsher 
military crackdowns. International solidarity 
is urgently needed, and many of us have a 
special responsibility here. The British and US 
governments knew in 1969 that the vote was 
a sham and that most West Papuans wanted 
independence. 4 They and their allies supported 
Indonesia’s claim at the UN anyway. Today, 
British, US and Australian corporations profit 
from mining projects that destroy West Papua’s 
forests, and from the sale of weapons used 
to repress its people. We must refuse to be 
complicit, and speak out. 

Together, we can beat Indonesia’s media 
blackout and share West Papua’s struggle with 
the world. We can pressure our governments to 
right the wrongs of the past, and give the West 
Papuan people the real independence vote they 
have been denied for so long. As Victor Yeimo 
says, Tell your government, your media, your 
church, your organization, your family, your 
friends. Whatever your skills or talents, find a 
way to bring them to our struggle. We need 
you.’ ■ 

1 University of Sydney, 2011, nin.tl/anatomy-of-occupation 

2 University of Sydney, 2005, nin.tl/WP-genocide and 
The Diplomat, nin.tl/WP-tragedy 3 Inside Indonesia, 
nin.tl/WP-disaster 4 The Foundation for Law, Justice and 
Society, nin.tl/constitutional-conflict 
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BP's Tangguh 
project, 


Area of West Papua: 459 million hectares. 
This is 24% of Indonesia's land area. 

Population (2015 estimate): 4,020,900 

This is just 2 % of Indonesia's population. 1 


Key indicators 2 

Poverty rate (2015) 

28% 



Freeport, owner of the 
Grasberg mine, claims to pay 

$696 million in tax to the 

Indonesian government each year. 

The gold and copper reserves in the 
Grasberg mine have an estimated 

value of $108 billion* 


Jayapuru 


Illiteracy rate 

(15-44 years, 2011) 


35% 


*The two provinces 
of West Papua 



Infant mortality 



HIV rates 

New cases per 
100,000 ( 2011 ) 



The Merauke 
Integrated Food 
and Energy Estate 
(MIFEE) 


N oV 

p* 


* 


The settler population 3 
is rising fast* 



Census 


Non-Papuans are already the majority in wealthier regencies: coastal cities and agricultural 
lowlands. For example: 


Sorong City 

Major western port 


Jayapura City 

The regional capital 


Merauke 

The site of massive 
oil-palm plantations 


Mimika 

Site of the 
Freeport mine 



Indonesian government figures. Many West Papuans believe the settler ratio is actually higher. 


Political arrests in West Papua 5 



2,109 arrests 

on a single day of 
demonstrations, 

2 May 2016. 6 

u Pto 500,000 
West Papuans have 
been killed during the 
occupation, according 
to campaigners. 7 



West Papua and Papua 
New Guinea share the 
third-largest rainforest in 
the world. It covers 
1 % of the world's 
land area but has 

5% of the world's 

plant and animal species, 

2/3 of which are found 

nowhere else. 8 


Sources: 1 Indonesian government statistics (bps.go.id) 2 Indonesian government statistics (bps.go.id), Centre for Peace and Conflict Studies, University of Sydney, nin.tl/ 
WP-social-indicators and UNICEF, nin.tl/HIV-Indonesia 3 Centre for Peace and Conflict Studies, University of Sydney: nin.tl/WP-demographics and Indonesian government 
statistics (bps.go.id) 4 Asian Correspondent, nin.tl/lndonesia-freeport 5 West Papua Action Network, nin.tl/violations-up 6 Solomon Islands government, quoted at 
nin.tl/violations-condemned 7 See, for example, nin.tl/UN-in-WP 8 WWF, nin.tl/WWF-new-guinea 
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CONNOR WOODMAN reveals the ties that 
bind transnational mining companies to 
the Indonesian occupation. 


The forests 
are gone, 
the river dry, 
and all things 
taken away/ 

Dora Baluban, 

GKI Church of 
Tanah Papua 1 


A promotional video on BP's website 

portrays beaming West Papuan workers at the 
company’s liquefied natural gas (LNG) site in 
Tangguh, West Papua. This massive fossil-fuel 
extraction site pumps out 7.6 million metric 
tonnes of LNG per year. 

Nestled quietly in Indonesian-occupied West 
Papua, this project has been held up by BP as a 
shining example of extraction-led development 
since the site came online in 2009. But as the 
oil giant prepares to increase production at 
Tangguh by 50 per cent, does the rhetoric 
match the facts? And what role will the project 
play in the bitter struggle for Papua’s freedom 
from Indonesia? 

Atlantic Richfield Co began exploring the 
Tangguh site in 1996. In 2001, indigenous 
Papuans in the local village of Weriagar told 
a visitor 2 that infant mortality had risen soon 
afterwards, with many more babies dying. 

This incident has never been independently 
investigated. 

Such hidden tales have trickled through 
Papua’s reinforced borders since BP took over 
the site in 1999. In 2008, The Guardian 
reported claims from Papuan leaders that 
c our worst predictions and fears [about BP] 


have come true’, with forced relocation, an 
influx of Indonesian migrants, destruction 
of traditional fishing grounds and loss of 
local control. 3 Professor Agus Sumule of the 
University of Papua believes that fin 20 to 
30 years, everything will disappear. So what 
will local people obtain from this? Nothing. 
Except perhaps some toxic waste’. 4 Yet the 
narrative remains dominated by BP. Few 
studies reference Papuans directly impacted 
by Tangguh, and most NGOs that provided 
a critical perspective have lost interest or 
closed down. There is urgent need for more 
independent scrutiny of BP’s project. 

Echoes of Grasberg 

Casting a proverbial shadow over BP’s 
enterprise is the giant Grasberg mine in West 
Papua, owned by US company Freeport and 
British-Australian corporation Rio Tinto. 

The mine has faced years of attacks from 
armed insurgents, huge strikes, and calls for 
its closure. Freeport has funnelled millions 
of dollars to the Indonesian security services, 
and the area around the mine has been the site 
of regular shootings, often carried out by the 
Indonesian army as justification for its lucrative 
security contracts. 

Grasberg not only contains the world’s 
largest deposits of gold - and third-largest of 
copper - but is one of the planet’s pre-eminent 
producers of industrial waste. Nabil Ahmed, an 
academic who has studied the mine, argues that 
the actions of the company and the Indonesian 
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Susan Schulman 


WEST PAPUA The Big Story 


The river of Aikwa, 
once a local water 
source, now turned 
thick and silver by 
tailings from Freeport's 
Grasberg mine. 


As BP's 
operation 
expands, the 
British state's 
interest in 
maintaining 
Indonesia's 
occupation 
grows with it 


1 West Papua Project, 

At the Intersection, University 
of Sydney, 2016 2 Hyams, K. 
(2001), 'Petrol in Papua', The 
Ecologist, 31(5), p.52. 

3 John Vidal, The Guardian, 
nin.tl/shattered-illusions 

4 Interview with author, 

8 February 2017. 5 N Ahmed, 
Schlosspost, nin.tl/papua- 
ecocide 6 N Klein, This 
Changes Everything, Penguin, 
2014. 7 D Kingsbury, Power 
Politics and the Indonesian 
Military, Routledge, 2003. 

8 Interview with Danny 
Chivers, 31 January 2017. 

9 F Fanon, The Wretched of 
the Earth, Penguin, 1961. 


state constitute ‘ecocide’. 5 

Spanish, Swedish and Norwegian oil and 
gas companies also operate in West Papua, and 
deforestation driven by palm-oil plantations 
is causing indigenous land dispossession and 
contributing to climate change. West Papua 
contains one of the world’s largest tropical 
rainforests - covering around 30 million 
hectares - but this huge area of biodiversity is 
under threat. The 2015 West Papua Oil Palm 
Atlas report describes how Bintuni Bay, home 
of BP’s LNG fields and ‘once a remote area 
covered with rainforest and mangrove forest, 
is in the process of being converted into an 
industrial landscape’. 

West Papua has become what Naomi Klein 
calls a ‘sacrifice zone’: ‘a subset of humanity 
categorized as less than fully human, their 
poisoning in the name of progress somehow 
acceptable’. 6 

These projects further bind the Indonesian 
state to its occupation of West Papua. Freeport 
is the single largest taxpayer to the Indonesian 
government, and 75 per cent of the gas 
extracted by BP’s new infrastructure expansion 
at Tangguh will go to Indonesia’s state 
electricity company. 

The central elite has long relied on this 
‘plundering of the regions’, as Indonesia- 
specialist Professor Damien Kingsbury puts 
it, 7 to maintain political stability in the densely 
populated Java. This flow of wealth from 
West Papua to Indonesia is a key factor in 
the government’s resistance to calls for West 
Papuan independence. The result: one of the 
most resource-rich regions of Indonesia - 
West Papua - has the highest rates of infant 
mortality, illiteracy and HIV in the country. 

Western entanglements 

When Indonesia orchestrated a rigged referendum 
in West Papua in 1969 to legitimate its rule, 
Britain lent Indonesia military and diplomatic 
support, and did nothing to halt the brutal 
annexation unfolding before it. ‘The freedom 
of a mere 800,000 people’, as a British embassy 
secretary put it in 1968, was ‘scarcely the point’. 

Today, Britain funds and trains Detachment 
88 - the elite ‘counter-terrorism’ unit of the 
Indonesian police - in Jakarta, alongside 
Australian, Canadian, US and Dutch police. 
The unit, deployed as a counter-insurgency 
force in West Papua, has a record described as 
‘appalling’ by Human Rights Watch. As BP’s 
Tangguh operation expands, the British state’s 
interest in maintaining Indonesia’s occupation 
grows with it. 

The US has a longstanding strategic alliance 
with Jakarta that has only increased with 
Trump’s electoral triumph. A top presidential 
advisor, Carl Icahn, is the single largest 
shareholder in Freeport. Shortly after his 
inauguration, Trump’s company announced 


two huge resort projects in Indonesia. The 
melding of longstanding US strategic interests 
with Trump’s private economic ventures 
dampens hope, in the short term, of a shift in 
US policy on the Indonesian occupation. 

Papuans have long deployed disruptive 
civil disobedience to resist resource extraction. 
Riots against Freeport’s operation, for example, 
shut down the mine in 1996. Pemalanjpan 
actions - blockades - have been documented 
at 14 of West Papua’s 28 palm-oil plantations, 
and have successfully prevented the 
commencement of others. 

Co-ordinating with the recently formed 
United Fiberation Movement for West 
Papua (UFMWP), the movement’s growing 
strength means the time is now ripe for a 
wave of global solidarity. By connecting 
the dots between fossil-fuel extraction, 
transnational corporations, climate change, 
indigenous land dispossession, and Western 
government support for Indonesia, the global 
environmental and anti-racist movements can 
replicate the important role that international 
networks played in Timor-Feste’s successful 
independence struggle. 

Much of Papua’s forest and culture remains 
intact, and can be defended by a determined 
movement. Working to reassert Papuans’ 
rights to their land against corporate and 
Indonesian land-grabbing will, at the same 
time, help tackle climate change by reducing 
deforestation. As Octo Mote, Secretary 
General of the UFMWP, told us: ‘protecting 
Indigenous rights is important for saving 
the world’. 8 

If and when their country achieves 
independence, West Papuan leaders will face 
another challenge: can they avoid exchanging 
Indonesian rule for the self-administered rule 
of transnational corporations, a path followed 
by other postcolonial Pacific states? With 
climate change looming, the region cannot 
afford to allow BP to extract the 14.4 trillion 
cubic feet of gas at Tangguh. 

West Papuans are seeking solidarity from 
those in the West who recognize that their 
privilege and wealth rest on the suffering 
of millions. When emerging from colonial 
occupation, the revolutionary African-Caribbean 
political philosopher Frantz Fanon advised: ‘Fet 
us decide not to imitate Europe; let us combine 
our muscles and our brains in a new direction.’ 
This liberation of humanity, he also wrote, ‘will 
be carried out with the indispensable help of the 
European peoples’, if only they would ‘wake up 
and shake themselves, use their brains, and stop 
playing the stupid game of Sleeping Beauty’. 9 ■ 

Connor Woodman is a researcher with the Politics of 
Papua Project, University of Warwick, UK. 

A longer, fully referenced version of this article can be seen 
online at nin.tl/sacrifice-zone 
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The Big Story WEST PAPUA 


A new Melanesian cultural 
movement is pushing 
back against Indonesian 
oppression. RONNY 
KARENI a West Papuan 
musician and part of the 
'Rize of the Morning Star' 
arts collective, explains 
why music is his weapon 
of choice in the fight for 
freedom. 


Our drums build to a crescendo, filling 

the Melbourne Arts Centre with their rapid 
rhythms. In front of a cheering crowd, a 
troupe of dancers steps into the space before 
the stage, wearing traditional headdresses and 
body paint, and holding aloft the West Papuan 
flag. It is February 2017, and this is the Rebel 
Musik tour, bringing Melanesian culture and 
the cry for West Papuan freedom to audiences 
across Australia. 

The recent reawakening of Melanesian 
culture and identity is deeply entwined with the 
movement for West Papuan independence. Like 
many First Nation peoples around the world, 
Melanesians had lived as a sovereign people 
on their islands for tens of thousands of years 
prior to European colonization. We are people 
with dark skin and curly hair from a number of 
Pacific-island nations, including West Papua and 
Papua New Guinea (PNG). Many Melanesian 
nations have successfully fought for, and won, 
their independence - but the people of West 
Papua are still suffering under Indonesian 
occupation, and awareness of this injustice is 
spreading rapidly through the rest of Melanesia. 

The Rebel Musik tour featured performers 
from West Papua, the Torres Straits and PNG, 
fusing traditional and modern musical styles, 
and bearing a powerful message about the fight 
for West Papuan independence. But Melanesian 
music is more than just a way to carry a message 
(effective though that is). It is part of our 
culture and tradition, and is deeply connected 
to our identity, our land and our struggle. 

The land, the sea and the peoples of 
Melanesia are profoundly linked through family 
kinship and communal ceremonies of music 
and dance called sing-sings. The traditional 
instruments of our different peoples create a 
recognizable cultural soundscape that echoes 
in harmony with the mystical sounds of nature, 
from the kundu drums of Tok Pisin in PNG, 
to the tifa drums of Bahasa Melayu in West 



he drumbeat o 


Papua, to the wurup drums of the Torres 
Strait Islands in Australia. In Papua, the voice 
of the tifa sends messages of connection and 
togetherness between village societies. Each 
ancestral group creates music specific to its 
culture and values, which also chimes with the 
shared cultural traditions (or kastom) of our 
peoples and of contemporary life. 


Rhythm of the revolution 

In West Papua, our culture and identity as 
Melanesians are under threat, so it is no 
coincidence that we are seeing a resurgence in 
these traditions. The impact of neo-colonialism 
and imperialism has brought Melanesians to a 
crossroads between kastom and Western ideals. 
Arts and culture have a vital role to play, to 
fight back against the colonization of the minds 
of the Melanesian people. 

Prominent Papuan music producer and 
drummer Airileke Ingram led the Rebel Musik 
tour. He treasures the sound of the kundu, his 
musical weapon of choice. ‘The kundu sends 
a message of unity, community and identity 
for Melanesian people,’ he explains. Ingram is 
seen by many artists as a leading ambassador 
for Melanesian culture. Through Rebel Musik, 
he brought together rising stars from Port 
Moresby’s urban music scene, traditional 
Melanesian dancers and Australian artists to 
create ‘urgent, political, in-your-face musik 
from one of the harshest urban environments 
on the planet’. Kwakumba flutes and gammut 
slit-drums fuse with rapping and dubstep in a 
powerful celebration of Melanesian culture. 

Renowned bassist, singer and songwriter 
Richard Mogu is a leading light in the 
contemporary PNG music scene. He explains 


'Art serves 
its divine 
purpose when 
it talks about 
the important 
things that 
affect people's 
livelihoods' 
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that while the kundu drum has different names 
across the region, when it speaks it is always 
‘the extension of the Melanesian voice’. As he 
puts it: ‘The kundu drum speaks louder, as it 
carries the voice of the people.’ He believes 
that art can be a vital vehicle for addressing the 
issues facing Melanesia: Art serves its divine 
purpose when it talks about the important 
things that affect people’s livelihoods’, which 
is why ‘we’ve been advocating for West Papua’s 
fight for freedom’. 

The roots run deep 

West Papuan musicians have long understood 
the power of their traditional music as a vehicle 
for dissent and protest. The independence 
movement owes much to the legacy of hugely 
popular musicians such as folk-music pioneer 
Arnold Ap. 

As well as being a musician himself, Ap 
was a musicologist and anthropologist and, in 
the late 1960s, he travelled across West Papua 
recording songs sung by different tribes in 
their own languages, at ceremonial sing-sings 
and other traditional events. He understood 
the power of music to unite people, and to 
counter Indonesia’s neo- colonial tactics of 
divide and rule. The songs he wrote and 
archived promoted West Papuan identity and 
helped foster a sense of national pride among 
his people. Many of the songs called on the 
Papuan people to use their own languages and 
to revive their own culture. Although Ap was 
murdered in jail in 1984, he is still an icon and 
an inspiration for West Papuans, and music 
continues to be an important rallying point. 
Artists from around the world, including First 
Nations artists from Australia and Aotearoa, 


have written songs in solidarity with West 
Papua, many under the banner of the ‘Rize 
of the Morning Star’ cultural movement. 
Airileke Ingram, himself a leading figure in 
that movement, explains that ‘music does not 
create political change, but acts as a conduit for 
change that stirs people into action and calls 
attention to oppression, and bridges the divide 
between people of diverse cultures’. 

The sound of solidarity 

The Black Sistaz are a musical trio formed by 
three daughters of the late Agust Rumwaropen 
of the legendary West Papuan group the Black 
Brothers. In the words of lead singer Lea 
Rumwaropen: ‘Women play a pivotal role in 
the West Papuan struggle... I want the women 
in West Papua to know that, through us, they 
have a voice that is finding ways to reach the 
world and gain support - I want them to know 
that their work doesn’t go unnoticed outside 
of West Papua and their lives are worth more 
than gold.’ 

Music and arts have played a vital role in 
building a new sense of solidarity among 
Melanesian people of different nations, 
particularly over the last few years. Following 
increased calls for action from their 
populations, the governments of Melanesian 
countries such as Vanuatu and the Solomon 
Islands have started speaking up at the 
UN against Indonesia’s repression of West 
Papuans. In 2015, the Melanesian Spearhead 
Group (MSG), an important regional 
grouping of Pacific nations, welcomed the 
United Liberation Movement for West Papua 
(ULMWP) as an Observer member, despite 
fierce opposition from Indonesia. This gives 
the ULMWP - the political leaders of the 
independence movement - a boost to their 
credibility as a serious government-in-waiting. 

The role of music in West Papua’s struggle 
to maintain Melanesian culture continues to 
rise above Indonesia’s tyranny. It amplifies 
every part of the resistance movement. 

Spiritual awakening through music is inspiring 
Melanesians into action. It is not just about 
West Papuan independence: I believe that the 
sound of Melanesian tifa music will play a key 
role in every other political and social struggle 
that our people face. From the US civil rights 
movement’s ‘We Shall Overcome’ to the 
‘Rockers’ music of Jamaica, it is rare to find a 
resistance movement that did not utilize the 
power of music. For, as Arnold Ap once said, 
‘The struggle is in the song, and the song is in 
the struggle.’ ■ 

Ronny Kareni is a Papuan advocate with Rize of the 
Morning Star, a movement that engages artists and 
musicians to highlight the West Papuan independence 
struggle. He came to Australia as a student in 2003 and 
now lives in Canberra. 


The Black Sistaz: 
Petra, Lea and Rosa 
Rumwaropen. 


Artists from 
around the 
world, including 
First Nations 
artists from 
Australia and 
Aotearoa, have 
written songs in 
solidarity with 
West Papua 
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The Big Story WEST PAPUA 



hair. I didn’t want to do this, so I hid for quite 
a while and did not go home. It was not just 
about hair. We have dreadlocks not because 
we like reggae or Rasta, but as an ideology. 
Dreadlocks are my identity. A lot of my friends 
with dreadlocks feel the same. Dreadlocks 
have become a symbol of a free West Papua, 
a challenge to what we were taught by the 
Indonesian state. 

As a schoolchild, when I saw other people 
had straight hair, I dreamt of having long and 
straight hair. We all did. Even our toys referred 
to other people’s identity. It’s the same thing 
with beauty products - at the store, there is no 
powder which matches our skin colour. 

Fortunately, the resistance is very strong and 
popular now. There are many t-shirts which 
say T am Papua, curly hair and dark skin’, 
which are getting popular among the youth in 
many cities. This liberation movement is not 
only about physical resistance but also about 
resisting this mindset. 

Women have always been involved in this 
movement, but they have often taken different 
roles from the men. West Papuan men often 
see these roles as less important or less heroic. 
This is not true, especially because women 
do play important leadership roles, and take 
to the streets actively when there are protests. 
Mama Yosepha [Yosepha Alomang, winner 
of the 2001 Goldman Environmental Prize], 
a villager who did not even attend school, 
organized women to blockade the airport and 
the Freeport mine - no men thought of that. 

Things are changing now. The movement 
is more open and advanced, women are taking 
on more and different roles. This is a national 
struggle, the responsibility of both men and 
women. All generations have to work hand 
in hand . 9 


How does living under the 
occupation affect the lives 
of ordinary West Papuans? 
Indonesian human rights lawyer 
VERONICA KOMAN met current 
residents of West Papua to hear 
their stories. 


Rosa Moiwend is an independent researcher on 
social movements and self-determination, and 
also a political activist. She lives in Jayapura, the 
largest city in West Papua. 


^Living in West Papua means there is 
always something going on which 
reminds us of the occupation. We see dis¬ 
crimination, racism and violence before 
our eyes every day. 

Many forms of daily discrimination 
have become normal in West Papua. 

The Indonesian occupation is not just 
about occupying territory, but also about 
changing our mindsets, how West Papuans 
see themselves. We are taught false things 
at school, particularly about our history. 

It’s a kind of mental slavery: Indonesian 
teachings and doctrines tell us ‘because we are 
West Papuans, we deserve to be treated unfairly’. 

The manipulation of our identity by the 
Indonesian government is very dangerous 
because we are transformed from our core. Our 
standards are being changed to Indonesian 
standards. 

I have experienced this first hand. I used to 
read the afternoon news at a local TV show. I 
used to have small dreadlocks. The producer 
asked me to change my hair. He told me to 
lose the dreadlocks and straighten my hair so 
it looked ‘neater’, according to the national 
TV standard. I argued. ‘Papua Lens’, the name 
of the show, should have shown how Papua 
was, but they wanted to change me. They then 
transferred me to an off-camera role, and I 
quit. I still have my dreadlocks today. 

On 16 March 2006 in Jayapura, everyone 
who had dreadlocks was arrested and their hair 
was cut. This continued for a fortnight. During 
that time, a lot of indigenous people cut their 


Voices from 
the ground 
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Papuan and Indonesian students from People's 
Solidarity for Democracy (SORAK) create a street 
performance for West Papuan human rights in Bandung 
West Papua, December 2016. 

Photo byWhensTebay 

Indonesian police at a West Papuan freedom rally, 2016. 

Photo byWhensTebay 

A busy highway in Jayapura. Two-thirds of the city's 
population is now non-Papuan. 

Photo by Koroi Hawkins 

A West Papuan villager in the highlands. 

Photo by Clare Harding 


Filep Karma is a civil servant in Jayapura. 



^ I work at the office every day. But I usually ask 
for permission to leave the office when there 
are demonstrations like the ones organized 
by KNPB [West Papua National Committee]. 
People at the office understand my involvement 
in the movement so they are not surprised any 
more. 

Civil servants are bound by government 
regulations. But I refuse to obey such 
regulations, I do not care. Being sacked is the 
risk I take for my activism. According to the 
UN, everyone has the right to work - so as long 
as there is no violence in my activism, I should 
not be sacked. 

I am an optimist and am very sure that West 
Papua will one day be free. 

In Biak in 1998,1 was part of a peaceful 
action where we raised the West Papua flag 

from 2-6 July. The government invited 
me for negotiation at the parliament 
building. I refused the invitation; 

I wanted to be with the people on 
the ground. We were unarmed, but 
were rounded up by the police and 
the military. Instead of just arresting 
people, the military started shooting. 
This was the Biak city massacre of 6 
July 1998. I was arrested, convicted 
and the district court sentenced me 
to six and half years, but this was later 
overturned by the president as part of a 
wider amnesty for political prisoners. 

I was arrested again on 1 December 
2004. All I did was protest peacefully. 
People who raised the Morning Star 
flag during the protest, including me 
and Yusak Pakage, were arrested. I was 
sentenced to 15 years. On 19 December 


2015,1 was suddenly taken out of jail, without 
any clear legal procedure. 

I think the right strategy is to fight peace¬ 
fully and build international sympathy. We 
hope that the rest of the world will call on the 
UN to oversee an independence referendum 
for the West Papuan people. It would be even 
better if the UN acknowledged our right to 
be independent straight away and admitted 
that they made a mistake with the 1969 sham 
referendum. Also, why did they only include 
voters from inside West Papua? There were West 
Papuans in the Netherlands and elsewhere at 
that time. The next independence referendum 
should give West Papuans everywhere the 
right to vote . 9 


Hana Yeimo is a sweet-potato farmer in Enarotali, 
a town in Paniai province, central West Papua. On 
8 December 2014, four local teenagers were shot dead 
by security forces near her home while protesting 
against the beating of schoolchildren by soldiers the 
previous day. 

^1 am married and have an 11-year-old child. On 
a normal day, other than farming, I usually play 
cards with my friends. 

Police and military watch us all the time. 
Especially the military, who will shoot at us 
randomly and out of nowhere. 

It was around nine in the morning when I 
heard gunshots coming from the direction of 
the fields. So I went out to check. The police 
and the military were shooting at my people. 

So I stood in between the security forces and 
my people. The security forces ordered me 
to go away and said ‘you could get shot’. I 
shouted back at them that I did not care, just 
go ahead and shoot me. They shot my people 
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before my eyes. I threw things and almost hit a 
local official. My relatives told me not to act like 
that, in order not to be arrested. But I did not 
care, I just wanted them to go. I screamed at 
them to let us be free and independent, rather 
than being shot and killed out of nowhere. I 
screamed until I lost my voice that day. 

On that field, children died because the 
military shot them. Many others were wounded. 
I helped the people who were shot into a car. 

My cousin was also a victim. I know all the 
other victims. The victims do not want to talk 
about the case any more. They are tired of 
repeating the same story without any result . 9 


Elizabeth Ndiwaen lives in the city of Merauke, in the 
southeast of the country, near the Merauke Integrated 
Food and Energy Estate (MlFEE) - a major Indonesian 
project including palm-oil plantations and industrial 
agriculture, which is planned to replace 1.2 million 
hectares of rainforest. 

am 34 years old. I am married with four 
children. My eldest daughter is a teacher, my 
second child just graduated senior high school, 
my third child is in junior high school, and my 
youngest is still in kindergarten. I maintain the 
home, and I sometimes work with the National 
Human Rights Commission and Pusaka 


Foundation on environmental and indigenous 
people’s issues. 

Here in Merauke, we really feel the 
occupation. We are often oppressed, beaten 
and threatened. On top of that, there are 42 
companies including MIFEE operating in 
Merauke. Every company has its own special- 
force police and military protecting the 
company. They often intimidate village people. 

Before MIFEE began, we were poor but we 
were happy living on our own land. We used to 
just enter the forest to look for food when we 
wanted to eat. But when MIFEE came, they 
destroyed our forests. Our life became difficult. 
All of our rivers are too polluted to use any 
more. There is no support from the government 
towards our future. 

I wish that MIFEE would stop operating 
here. We are planning to hold a meeting with 
people from 14 local regions about MIFEE this 
August. 

West Papua will one day be free. West 
Papuans talk about this publicly now; we do 
not want to talk about it secretly any more. To 
all governments and people out there, I would 
like to say clearly that we do not want to be 
oppressed any more. We need justice . 9 

Veronica Komon is a public interest lawyer at the 
Jakartan Legal Aid Institute. 


A longer version of 
this article, with an 
extra interview can 
be seen online at 

nin.tl/WP-voices 


Take action for West Papua! 


• Sign the global petition at bit.ly/swimforwestpapua 

• #BackTheSwim! In August 2017, a team of young West Papua 
supporters will swim 69 kilometres across Lake Geneva, to 
hand in the global petition to the UN. Follow them on Twitter 
@BackTheSwim and at swimforwestpapua.com, and help 
share their story online. 

• Donate to the Free West Papua campaign at 

freewestpapua.org/actions/donate. Your contribution will 
help bring the voices of West Papuans to more people around 
the world. 

• On 3 May 2017, Indonesia is - outrageously - hosting 
World Press Freedom Day. Campaigners will be challenging 
this in various ways, so look out for news and articles to share 
online. 

• Contact your MP or government representative and ask 

them to support the West Papuan cause. Tell them to join the 
International Parliamentarians for West Papua via ipwp.org. 

• Break Indonesia's media blackout. Follow the Free 
West Papua campaign on social media (facebook.com/ 
freewestpapua and @FreeWestPapua) and at freewestpapua. 
org. Share their news, updates and films with your networks. 


•' Contact ofhce@freewestpapua.org for materials 
to share at your school, workplace, community group 
or place of worship. Organize a film screening or 
speaker event and gather signatures for the petition. 

Find a West Papua solidarity group near you and 

support its activities. If you're in the UK, Australia, 
Netherlands or Papua New Guinea then contact your 
local Free West Papua office via freewestpapua.org/ 
contact or freewestpapuaperth.org/. Otherwise, see 
freewestpapua.org/info/west-papua-campaign-groups 
for a list of groups in the US, New Zealand/Aotearoa, 

Fiji, Poland, Canada, Germany, Indonesia, Spain and 
elsewhere. 

• If you're part of a human rights, environmental or 
climate-change campaign, talk to them about linking 
your activities with the West Papuan freedom struggle. 
Contact office@freewestpapua.org for more ideas on 
how to do this. 

• If you're a musician or artist and want to make art to 
support the struggle, contact Rize of the Morning Star: 
rizeofthemorningstar.com, rizeofthemorningstar@ 
gmail.com 
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Clare Harding 



Benny Wenda is a West Papuan 
independence leader and 
International Spokesperson for 
the United Liberation Movement 
for West Papua (ULMWP). He was 
imprisoned by the Indonesian 
government but escaped in 2002 
and now lives in Oxford, England. 

What would a free West Papua look like? BENNY 
WENDA and REX RUMAKIEK lay out their visions 
for a new country. 

Rex Rumakiek is the Secretary 
General of the West Papua National 

as happened in other countries. Coalition for Liberation, and an 

We have 230 tribes who are Executive Member of the ULMWP. 

sovereign in their own right, He wos P ort ofthe ori Q inal 

with their own boundaries, delegation that founded a Free 

tribal rules and agreements West Papua office in Vanuatu. 

with neighbouring tribes that ^ e now ^ ves m Sydney, Australia. 

date back for centuries. People 
already understand that system; 
now we need to make it fit into a national 
governing system too. We may need something 
like a federal structure. 


Benny Wenda: I’ve been involved in the 
struggle since childhood. I saw what was 
happening in my village where I grew up, and 
since then I have dedicated my life to fighting 
for independence for the West Papuan people. 

Rex Rumakiek: I am an ex-guerrilla fighter. 
When I came to Australia, I got my Masters in 
Politics and Public Administration, which now 
helps with the work we are doing. 


'We are ready 7 


BW: I travel the world as a spokesperson for the 
movement, building support but also learning 
and preparing for a free West Papua. Indonesia 
likes to say that an independent West Papua 
will be a failed state. They say we aren’t ready. 
But West Papuans have been fighting for 50 
years - it’s been a long struggle, but it has also 
given us time to prepare, to learn from the 
experience of other countries that have achieved 
independence. So we are ready. Mentally, 
physically, spiritually we are ready. We want to 
set the world an example of what a 21st-century 
democracy can be. 

Indigenous democracy 

RR: We have to be careful. We don’t want 
independence to be a trigger for tribal conflict 


BW: Before the Europeans arrived, we had our 
own forms of tribal democracy and survived for 
50,000 years. So I think with that experience, 
we can form a democratic government as the 
Republic of West Papua. 

RR: Looking at the experience of Papua New 
Guinea and other Melanesian countries, we 
need a multiparty system. An elected parliament 
should make decisions, which should then be 
reviewed by a second chamber. 

BW: One model we’re developing would have a 
second house of parliament made up of elders 
and village chiefs, so that every tribe would have 
a representative - a new form of tribal democracy. 
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We have three main factions that came together 
to form the ULMWP. These three factions 
would automatically become three political 
parties in the elected parliament. 

RR: But when we start as a new country, we will 
have no time to waste with political arguments; 
we will need to develop the country. So we 
will need to make joint decisions at first, as a 
transitional unity government. 

Day one of a free West Papua 

BW: At the moment, the country’s wealth 
is being taken out by Indonesia and by 
international companies. Instead, that wealth 
should be distributed according to the West 
Papuan people’s needs. Every person in West 
Papua must have freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly, freedom of religion. We need to 
protect our environment, our forests. This is 
the whole reason for fighting for independence. 
We have to look after the people. 

RR: The first thing we have to do is review 
all the Indonesian policies because they don’t 
allow the people any say in decision-making. In 
the current system, the people have no power 
over how policy is made. We have to change 
everything. 

BW: The first basic needs of the people in 
rural areas are healthcare and education. Every 
district needs clinics and doctors in place. We 
need schools so people can learn, including 
learning their own languages. We need good 
roads so people can get to these services. After 
that, it will be up to the people to decide what 
they want, but we need to start with healthcare 
and education. 

RR: We ’re looking at different economic 
systems - we may want a semi-socialist 
Scandinavian-style system; we’re looking into 
this at the moment. We want a system that 
will care for everybody in a democratic way. 
However, our tribal society means that we will 
also need to decentralize. We need a structure 
where local communities can influence 
decisions, where their voices can be heard. 

Land rights and settlers 

RR: When Vanuatu became independent 
in 1980 it declared that land taken by the 
colonialists would return to the traditional 
owners. It has a customary system, where the 
traditional custodians must be consulted on 
any decisions over the use of that land. I would 
suggest we adopt a similar system. 

BW: The West Papuan government will need 
to review all the land titles and decide whether 
that land was taken illegally by Indonesia, 
whether it belongs to the government or to 



the people or to someone else. All land owned 
by the people needs to be given back. It’s a 
difficult issue. 

RR: We expect it to be similar to Timor Leste: 
after independence, many Indonesian settlers 
will just choose to leave because they want to 
live in Indonesia. But of course, those who 
want to adopt West Papua as their home can 
stay. If they adjust to Melanesian society, they 
are welcome to stay. 

Relations with extractive companies 

BW: Corporations like Freeport and BP don’t 
really care about the environment, about 
our people’s way of life. All they and the 
Indonesian government care about is how 
to get more money and resources out of our 
country. 

For us, the land is our mother. The forest is 
our supermarket. Everything we need is there. 
When you go to the cities you need money, but 
in the villages people don’t really use it because 
everything is abundant - until the Indonesian 
government brings in the logging and mining 
companies that destroy the environment, 
pollute the water, and kill the food sources. 

RR: We have to freeze their operations, and 
renegotiate any agreement that they had with 
Indonesia. We need to come to agreements 
where these companies will invest in the health, 
education and employment infrastructure that 
we need. We have to calculate things carefully, 
and make sure we don’t depend too much on 
extractive transnationals. If they can support 


West Papuans 
demonstrate in support 
of the ULMWP, Timika, 
West Papua, April 2016. 


The West 
Papuan people 
should decide 
whether thay 
want extractive 
industries to 
expand or not 
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the development of our infrastructure, we can 
at some point become self-sufficient. Whatever 
we do, these resources will come to an end 
someday. 

BW: It also depends on the West Papuan people 
- they should decide whether they want these 
industries to expand or not. My obligation is to 
ensure these companies operate in a way that 
protects the environment, not only on paper 
but in reality. 

People around the world who love the 
environment, democracy, justice - we will need 
to come together and take a strong line with 
these companies, and make sure they meet their 
responsibilities. So even after independence, the 
international solidarity will need to continue, 
to help us build the country we want to build. 


occupation. Their voices must be promoted. 
They are the providers of food, they care for 
their families and they suffer so much. So 
definitely we will develop policies to promote 
women’s participation. 

BW: Women’s groups on the ground are already 
very well organized, playing a major part in 
the fight for freedom. But they need a greater 
voice - all of the leaders need to consider that. 
We need to involve women from an early stage. 
They must be part of forming the government 
and writing the constitution. 

Energy systems 

BW: My dream in West Papua is for a green 
energy future. Our highlands have a lot of 
wind, we have the sun for solar power, we can 
get electricity from flowing water here like the 
Dutch did. The new hospitals and schools that 
we build could be powered by green electricity. 
The people of West Papua love nature, that’s 
who we are. 

RR: I like the idea of electric cars and electric 
transport systems, powered by clean energy 
from our own natural resources. I’ve seen this 
technology working and think I shall be a 
champion for it. 

What other visions do you have for 
West Papua? 

RR: We want to take up our responsibilities 
in the UN and support other countries in 
need around the world. At the Pacific Islands 
Forum in Papua New Guinea, there was a 
panel on climate change and the impact on 
small Pacific islands, and the Kiribati president 
spoke. I immediately stood up and said: ‘Small 
countries in the Pacific, we have spare land, we 
can take you. If others won’t take you, we will. 
We can give you land so you can look after your 
people.’ These are things that we’ll be able to 
do for our immediate region - we can assist 
those who are affected by climate change. 


RR: This is where decentralization can help 
- we will have laws that give local people the 
power to stop these companies if they do not 
follow the rules. The people know best what 
is good for their land and for themselves. We 
need something in the national laws that local 
people can use if they feel the government isn’t 
respecting their local environment and local 
needs. If at some level the government can 
be overruled, that will force us to be careful 
because our people are very sensitive to these 
issues. 

Ensuring women's voices are heard 

RR: The roles that women play in the villages 
are very important, and they suffer more 
than anyone else in this society under the 


BW: What I want most is to see my people have 
a better life. For 50 years they have suffered 
under Indonesia. I want to see them smiling, 
dancing, playing music and enjoying their lives. 
That’s my aim. I want to see people united with 
their exiled families. I want them to see the 
rebirth of a new country full of love and joy. I 
want us to put in place good governance that 
respects the rights of every human being to live 
and enjoy nature and the beauty of the earth. 

I want to see West Papua as a bird of paradise, 
flying freely. I want to welcome people to our 
lands - I want everyone to come and see the 
new country of West Papua. ■ 

Compiled from two separate interviews by Danny 
Chivers in February 2017. 


We want a 
system that 
will care for 
everyone in 
a democratic 
way. However, 
we also need 
to decentralize 


A longer version of this 
article is available online 

at: nin.tl/we-are-ready 
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Country Profile 


Nepal 


'Ke game?' is a ubiquitous Nepali 

saying. ‘What to do?’ The rhetorical 
question is both accepting of life’s 
hiccups, and an expression of dismay in 
the face of seemingly insurmountable 
power structures. 

Nepal is not short of mountainous 
social challenges. Maoists launched an 
insurgency in 1996, ending with the 
Comprehensive Peace Accord in 2006. 
Maoist Prime Minister Pushpa Kamal 
Dahal (known by his insurgency nom 
de guerre Prachanda, meaning ‘fierce’) 
was the Republic’s first prime minister 
in 2008-09. Some commentators argue 
that the Maoists quickly took on the 
characteristics of the ruling families. 

In 2001 the Crown Prince allegedly 
massacred his family, including his 
mother and father, and in 2008 the Shah 
monarchy was abolished. But in many 
ways one dynasty was replaced with 
another, that of the political elites, who 
are equally out of touch with common 
citizens - while millions remain homeless 
after the deadly 2015 earthquakes, the 
government is supporting plans to get 
Mount Everest online. 

Politicians were widely criticized 
for their totally inadequate response 
to the earthquake crisis and apparent 
long-term lack of interest in helping 
survivors. Foreign governments and 
international organizations pledged $4.1 
billion in gifts and loans, but the barely 
functioning National Reconstruction 


Authority is yet to disburse funds as 
mandated. As author Thomas Bell put 
it: ‘[A]s soon as the money was pledged, 
politicians switched their attention 
to power politics. The “fast track” 
constitution had a lot to do with forming 
a new government, which would control 
this unprecedented windfall.’ 

Since the constitution’s promulgation 
in September 2015, Nepal has been 
in political turmoil. Political tensions 
between the Madhesi population of the 
Terai (plains) region bordering India, 
and the ‘hill elites’, were reignited 
by perceived electoral boundary 
discrimination in the new federal 
structure. During months of strikes, 
more than 50 were killed in the Terai 
by security forces. Some were killed by 
fellow Madhesis for breaking the strike. 
A months-long border blockade, which 
many blamed on India, deprived Nepalis 
of oil, cooking gas and medicines, dealt 
the economy a massive hit and led to a 
flourishing black market. 

The environment and public health 
were also affected by the blockade. 
People cut down trees in protected 
forests for cooking fires and heating. 
But Kathmandu has been choking 
on polluted air from ailing cars, brick 
kilns, burning waste and wood fires 
for years. Access to clean drinking 
water is an ongoing challenge for rural 
and urban Nepalis: the earthquakes 
disrupted aquifers and commercial 


operations are regularly prosecuted 
for selling substandard or adulterated 
water. Lack of electricity supply can 
also affect water supplies, leading to 
outbreaks of waterborne illnesses. 

Being reliant on hydropower means 
Nepal suffers chronic energy shortages 
in the dry season, while plants fail to 
meet demand even in the monsoon. 

Lack of employment opportunities 
leads thousands of men and women 
into exploitative and abusive positions 
in India, the Middle East and east Asia. 

While Bidhya Devi Bhandari’s 
appointment as President was hailed 
by some as a step forward for women, 
representation at senior levels of 
business and politics remains extremely 
low. Violence against women and child 
marriage are common, and chhaupadi 
in western Nepal - where menstruating 
girls and women, and those who have 
just given birth, are banished to a hut 
or cowshed - still exists, though it has 
been declining. 

Human trafficking has been 
rampant since the 1990s, with 
children exploited in fake orphanages 
and carpet factories in the major 
cities, or trafficked as sex and labour 
slaves abroad. Surrogacy was taking 
off as India prepared to ban foreign 
and commercial operations, but a 
temporary ban in Nepal became 
permanent in late 2015. ■ 

Fiona Broom 


At a glance 


Leader: (political) Prime Minister Pushpa Kamal Dahal (as of March 
2017); (head of state) President Bidhya Devi Bhandari. 

Economy: GNI per capita $730 (India $1,570, UK $43,430). 

Monetary unit: Nepali rupee. 

Main exports: Textiles, carpets, fabrics and cardamom. 

Tourism is a growing industry, though projections were affected by 
the earthquakes and the border economic blockade. Nepal imports 
goods worth $6.6 billion, 10 times what it exports. As a landlocked 
country it is highly reliant on neighbour India ($4 billion in imports). 
Population: 28.5 million. Annual population growth rate 1990-2015: 
1.7%. People per square kilometre: 199. 

Health: Infant mortality 29 per 1,000 live births. Lifetime risk of 
maternal death 1 in 150 (UK 1 in 5,800). HIV prevalence rate 0.2%. 
Environment: Climate change poses challenges to the Himalayan 
cryosphere and agriculture, and glacial lake outburst floods threaten 
mountain communities. Poor air quality is a growing problem in the 
Kathmandu Valley as vehicle emissions increase. Water sources are 
vulnerable to contaminants such as animal faeces and chemicals. 
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Culture: Nepal is ethnically diverse, with more than 
125 ethnic groups: Chhetree 16.6%; Brahman (Hill) 
12.2%; Magar 7%;Tharu 6.5%;Tamang 5.8%. 
Language: Nepali is the official language, but 
more than 120 ethnic languages are spoken. 
Religion: Hindu 81%, Buddhist 9%, Muslim 4%. 
Human Development Index: 0.558,144th of 188 
countries (India 0.624, UK 0.909). 
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Clockwise from top left: A bird flies over Nepal's capital, Kathmandu, with the snow-capped Himalayas in the background; stars emerge over Taumadhi 
Square in Bhaktapur, one of the three historic city states, which is now in the process of being absorbed into Greater Kathmandu; Rajina Tamang lifts her 
five-month-old baby girl Devi Yani into the air amid the rubble - all that remains of Kuni village in Dhading District following the April 2015 earthquake, 
which left more than a thousand villagers homeless; Kuni's villagers queue to be seen by a Medecins Sans Frontieres medical team; back in the capital, the 
Annapurna temple stands behind a fruit vendor in Ason Tol. Photos by Brian Sokol / Panos Pictures. 


Star ratings 


Last profiled October 1999 


Nl assessment 



INCOME DISTRIBUTION ★★ 

As one of the least developed 
countries in the world, most urban 
and rural Nepalis live in poverty, while 
a minority of political and business 
families are (sometimes inexplicably) 
wealthy. 

1999 ★ 


LIFE EXPECTANCY -kirk 

70 years. Nepalis can expect to live 
12 years longer than in 1991. Some 
studies rank Nepal in the top 10 for 
lifespan improvement, due to lower 
infant mortality rates. 

1999 ★★ 

POSITION OF WOMEN** 

Violence against women is prevalent. 
Discriminatory religious practices 
persist. Women's literacy (47%) is much 
lower than men's (72%). 

1999 ★★ 



FREEDOM ★★★ 

The press enjoys relative freedom, 
although intimidation around 
elections has been reported. 

1999 ★★★ 


LITERACY ★★ 



60%. Literacy rates continue 
to improve, but remain low as 
governments fail to meet their own 
targets. Primary-school net enrolment 
is at 95%. 


1999 ★ 



SEXUAL MINORITIES ★★★★ 

Homsexuality has been legal since 
2007 and the constitution has 
banned all discrimination based on 
sexuality since 2015. Nepal introduced 
a third gender option for identity 
documents, buttransgendered 
people still face trouble at street level 
and often resort to sex work. 


POLITICS ★★ 

The revolving door of parties 
and leaders regularly changes 
Parliament, but the pool of 
players remains largely the same. 
Those in power in recent years 
have shown little leadership 
prowess. Not only do they leave 
citizens to fend for themselves, 
but they also actively 
disadvantage them - earthquake 
emergency aid was held up by 
airport customs for more than 
a week amid corruption claims, 
while millions have struggled 
through two monsoons and two 
bitter winters with little help. 
1999 ★★ 

★ ★★★★ EXCELLENT 

★ ★★★ GOOD 

★ ★★ FAIR 

★ ★ POOR 

★ APPALLING 
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Feature CYPRUS 


Caught in 
the middle 

The continued division of Cyprus suits 
Britain's geopolitical interests, as well 
as those of world powers that see the 
Mediterranean island as a useful pawn in 
a longstanding game of chess. DARREN 
LOUCAIDES reports from a country that 
wants to determine its own future. 


The view along Dhekelia Road is not 

particularly pretty. Glimpses of sea roll past the 
window, but Larnaca’s towering hotels are in 
the way. I’m keeping a keen eye out in spite of 
this - because any minute, I’m going to enter 
another sovereign territory. 

As it happens, I don’t notice that I have left 
the Republic of Cyprus. There is no discernible 
border, nothing to indicate entering another 
country, except that the stretch of coast is more 
rugged and unspoilt. 

Then the local bus plunges through a 
gateway: tall, metal fences spring up on either 
side. A sign informs that the Prince of Wales 
Royal Regiment 2nd Battalion is stationed 
here. Another says that photography is strictly 
forbidden. Two rifle-toting soldiers stand guard 
outside an unmarked building. 

This is Dhekelia, one of two UK Sovereign 
Base Areas in Cyprus. 

The bus passes out of the fenced area, 
and comes to a halt near a residential estate. 
According to Google Maps, this and a power 
station opposite are part of the Republic of 
Cyprus, while the road dividing them belongs 
to the United Kingdom. 






'The British 
military 
presence 
here is an 
anachronism. 
It's a throw¬ 
back to the 
colonial era' 


Across the barricades: 
Nicosia is Europe's last 
divided capital city. 



In 10 minutes, the bus will head back to 
Larnaca. ‘What can I say?’ the bus driver 
shrugs when I ask what he makes of Dhekelia. 

‘If you want to see nice things, better to stay in 
Larnaca. Nothing to see here.’ 

A thorny issue 

On 12 January, UK Foreign Secretary Boris 
Johnson flew to Geneva to attend talks between 
Greek- and Turkish-Cypriots aimed at resolving 
one of the world’s most intractable conflicts. 
Cyprus has been divided since 1974, when a 
Greek-inspired coup triggered a Turkish invasion 
and the subsequent separation of Cyprus’s two 
largest ethnic groups. As Johnson arrived, an 
agreement seemed within touching distance; 
officials spoke in terms of weeks, even days. 

The one major sticking point was security. 

Up to 40,000 Turkish troops are thought to 
be in northern Cyprus, which only Turkey 
recognizes as a state. Turkish-Cypriots cite 
security concerns if the troops leave, and the 
talks stalled over the thorny issue. 

Yet even if the two sides manage to agree 
on the departure of Turkish troops, another 
foreign military presence will still be in Cyprus. 
And it’s going nowhere. 

Cyprus became a British protectorate in 
1912; by 1922, it was a crown colony. It 
gained independence in 1960, on the proviso 
that Britain maintained its military territories. 
Today, the two UK Sovereign Base Areas 
(SBAs) occupy nearly three per cent of Cyprus. 
The Akrotiri base, at the island’s southern tip, is 
the largest, at more than 250 square kilometres. 

‘The British military presence here is an 
anachronism,’ says strategy consultant Aris 
Petasis. When we meet in his office in Nicosia, 
Europe’s last divided capital, he stresses the 
strength of Cypriot feeling against the bases. 
‘It’s a throwback to the colonial era.’ 

For Yiannakis Matsis, former president of 
Cyprus’s biggest party, the conservative DISY, 
‘it’s the point from which our tragedy starts’. 
Matsis was once a member of the organization 
EOKA, which in the 1950s sought (by violent 
means) to expel Britain from Cyprus and unite 
it with Greece. 

Half a century on, Britain is still here. The 
Foreign Office has offered to relinquish half the 
SB A territory if an agreement is reached. But 
there is no question of leaving altogether. 

There are numerous British Overseas 
Territories around the globe, and the UK 
is hardly the only country in possession of 
military bases abroad. What makes the Cyprus 
bases unique is that they are British sovereign 
territories located on the soil of another 
sovereign country. Arguably, the only other 
territory with a comparable status is the US 
base at Guantanamo Bay in Cuba. 

The roots can be traced back to the Treaty of 
Establishment and of Guarantee in 1960, which 


granted Cyprus independence while enshrining 
British territorial sovereignty. Cyprus was just 
too important for Britain to relinquish entirely, 
and the Suez Crisis of 1956 had left Cyprus 
as the most important military outpost in the 
region. As the Cold War intensified, the Royal 
Air Force base at Akrotiri became the biggest 
British base of its kind, tasked with defending 
NATO’s southern flank. 

Yet the Cold War is long gone. So why are 
British bases still on Cyprus? 

In the view of ex-diplomat William 
Mallinson, Cyprus’s ongoing strategic value 
has to be seen in the context of centuries-old 
paranoia over Russia. Fears of Soviet influence 
in Cyprus partly explain why Britain went for 
sovereign territories in the first place, rather 
than negotiating a deal for just bases. ‘They 
didn’t trust the Cypriots,’ Mallinson says. 
‘Didn’t trust the communist party in Cyprus in 
particular.’ 

Indeed, Greek-Cypriot leaders have long 
courted Russian interests on the island; as 
recently as 2015, President Nicos Anastasiades 
agreed that Russia’s navy could use Cypriot 
ports. Moreover, Cypriots are surprisingly 
pro-Russian. ‘The overwhelming majority of 
Cypriots would oppose membership of NATO,’ 
points out Harry Tzimitras, director of PRIO 
(Peace Research Institute Oslo) Cyprus Centre. 

Maintaining Cyprus as a bulwark against 
Russia is doubly important since the Ukraine 
and Crimea crises, as well as the Syrian 
civil war. Nicos Katsourides, ex-member 
of parliament and former spokesperson for 
Cyprus’s communist party AKEL, is sure that 
the British bases are being used to monitor 
Russian movements in Syria. Although his 
party is seen as pro-Russian, Katsourides thinks 
that the proximity of Russian forces is ‘a real 
danger, not only for us, but for world peace. 

You have here the British bases, which are also 
NATO bases, and at Latakia [in Syria] you have 
the Russian bases. Confrontation is only 65 
kilometres’ distance.’ 

Apart from tracking Russia, numerous 
military operations in Libya, Iraq and Syria 
have been staged from the bases. Wikileaks 
revelations also point to their use in tracking 
Hizbullah militants in Lebanon. Clearly, the 
bases continue to serve important strategic 
goals. Yet these are the goals of a mighty global 
superpower, not a country with a shrinking 
defence budget. 

‘It’s a misnomer to talk about British bases. 
These are US military bases,’ says Petasis. 
Mallinson adds that there is ‘total co-operation’ 
between the US and UK over the bases, believing 
that the US is even paying Britain to run them: 
‘It will be hidden - it will be in some other 
budget so it looks as if we are paying,’ he says. 

British administrations have previously tried 
to pull out of Cyprus. As the country faced 
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The partition 
of Cyprus in 
1974 may 
have made 
sense from a 
strategic point 
of view, but 
on the ground 
there is a 
divided island 
that cannot 
heal 


financial difficulties in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the defence bill was slashed, but while bases 
elsewhere were wound up, the US wouldn’t 
let Britain leave Cyprus. Due to the Treaty of 
Establishment and of Guarantee, there was no 
way for Britain to hand over the bases to the 
US, so it agreed to stay. 

Despite this, the US doubted British resolve. 
So, according to Mallinson and others, the 
Secretary of State at the time, Henry Kissinger, 
embraced the idea of taksim , or the partition of 
Cyprus. Taksim had been floated since at least 
1964 as the best way of preserving strategic 
military interest on the island; in 1974, when 
Turkey invaded, partition became a reality. 
Today, it is believed that the US has secret bases 
in northern Cyprus. 

‘Remember that Kissinger does not use the 
word “Cyprus”, he uses the term “real estate”,’ 
says Petasis. ‘We are not people to him.’ 

Sabre-rattling 

Walking along the perimeter of the UN 
buffer zone that divides Nicosia is an eerie 
experience. Once-busy streets are blocked 
off. Inside the buffer zone, buildings are 
abandoned or ruined. The partition of Cyprus 
in 1974 may have made sense from a strategic 
point of view, but on the ground there is a 
divided island that cannot heal. Cypriots yearn 
for a solution to the Cyprus Problem. It’s 
partly this yearning that prevents challenges to 
Britain. 

‘There is concern... that the British could 
torpedo a settlement,’ says Andreas Stergiou, 
historian, political scientist and professor at the 
University of Thessaly. Britain has done this 
in the past, he believes. Mallinson points a 


finger at the US: ‘[Cypriots] know that if they 
really shout about the bases, the Americans 
can subtly encourage Turkey to do a bit of the 
old sabre rattling,’ he says. ‘And the Greek 
government is almost certainly telling Cyprus 
not to do anything, because they are worried 
about [Turkish military] flights over the 
islands.’ 

Katsourides claims that AKEL’s goal is to 
resolve the Cyprus Problem first, then deal 
with Britain. ‘It’s a precondition to all parts: 
“Don’t talk about bases if you want to solve the 
problem”,’ he says. 

The risk is that the issue will never be 
resolved, especially if it is enshrined in yet 
another agreement. The sovereign bases 
were reaffirmed as part of Cyprus’s Treaty of 
Accession to the EU in 2003. Brexit could 
complicate things further, feels Tzimitras; he 
foresees the need for bilateral renegotiations 
between Cyprus and Britain, which ‘might be 
a slightly uncomfortable discussion, because 
it would immediately bring into light other 
complicated situations like, say, Gibraltar’. 

In all likelihood, the bases will remain. 
Cyprus will continue to be a vital square on the 
chessboard, grappled over by world powers. 

Matsis believes that Cyprus can only be 
united when foreign powers stop meddling: 

‘If we were left free to discuss the future of 
Cyprus with the Turkish-Cypriots, we could 
find the solution in a matter of a day.’ 

But this small island in the eastern 
Mediterranean is not going to be left alone. 

You can partly thank Britain for that. ■ 

Darren Loucaides is a journalist based in Barcelona and 
London writing mainly about politics and travel. 


□PEN WINDOW 

Each month we showcase the 
work of a different cartoonist 
- in collaboration with 

cartoonmovement.com 

THIS MONTH: 

Payam Boromand from Iran 
with Trump's View 7 

This cartoon was drawn in response 
to the news that the US was leading 
a boycott of UN talks to ban nuclear 
weapons. Payam Boromand gained 
a degree in painting from the 
Islamic Azad University in Tehran 
in 2007. He has since been working 
as a cartoonist for various Iranian 
newspapers and magazines, notably 
Etemad and Peyvast, and his work 
has featured in both national and 
international exhibitions. 
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Mark Engler VIEW FROM AMERICA 

Boosting the backlash 



It's as bad as we thought it would be. 

Probably worse. 

Donald Trump assumed office as 
President of the United States just a 
few short months ago, and yet the 
time has stretched endlessly, with each 
day bringing a new proposal from the 
White House to inflict suffering on 
the majority. 

For those throughout the world, 
much is at stake in these proposals. 
Trump has vowed to wall off the 
US from immigrants. He has put 
ardent Islamophobes in control of the 
military and its vast global network of 
bases. And anyone who has observed 
the combination of ignorance, petty 
grievance and recklessness that defines 
the President’s personality can hardly 
sit at ease with Trump’s now-expansive 
war-making powers. In January, the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists moved 
the hands of its symbolic ‘Doomsday 
Clock’ 30 seconds closer to midnight, 
the nearest to armageddon the 
timepiece has been set since 1953, 
when the hydrogen bomb had just 
been tested. 

Then there’s the fact that, with 
an ExxonMobil executive now 
officially running US foreign 
policy, the prospects of avoiding an 
uncomfortably warm future grow 
daily less promising. 

Within the United States, countless 
citizens will be harmed sooner 
rather than later. Despite stoking 
nationalistic pride, Trump’s policies 
promise to despoil the land, making 
our water dirtier and our air more 
polluted. Republicans are now busy 
gutting workplace protections and 
dismantling services for the elderly. 
(They are completely eliminating, for 
instance, federal funding for Meals 
on Wheels - a popular programme 
that brings food to seniors and the 
disabled.) Moreover, conservatives 
came dangerously close to stripping 24 
million people of healthcare coverage. 

In short, they are making lives 
worse, at home and abroad. 

The question is whether the injuries 
they inflict will prompt people to 
rebel. 

Some have started already. In 
January, the weekend after Trump’s 
inauguration, at least 3.3 million 



people across the country rallied in 
support of the Women’s March on 
Washington. This represented the 
largest single day of demonstration 
in US history. (Protesters in more 
than 200 cities internationally - from 
Auckland to Amsterdam to Nairobi to 
Bogota - also joined in.) 

A group called Indivisible, formed 
by progressive staffers who worked on 
Capitol Hill during the Tea Party’s 
rise and saw how rightwingers were 
able to shift Washington politics, has 
distributed a strategy guide for how 
progressives can mount the same type 
of resistance to rabid Republicans. 
Their instruction manual has been 
downloaded more than 1.5 million 
times, and some 5,380 local chapters 
have formed to devote themselves to 
hounding their elected representatives. 

Finally, since Trump’s election, 
membership in the Democratic 
Socialists of America has tripled. Its 
ranks, although still modest, are now 
filled with young people seeking to 
carry forward the insurgent energy of 
Bernie Sanders’ presidential campaign 
and to act on widespread sentiment 
among their generation that neoliberal 
capitalism is neither the only nor the 
most desirable option for America’s 
future. 

These are just a few examples 
among many. And Trump’s 
destructive policies may go far in 
further bolstering all these efforts. 
Conventional wisdom holds that the 
Republicans’ actions are potentially 
suicidal - particularly when they 
enter realms such as social security 
and healthcare. After all, attempting 
to strip voters of entitlements upon 
which they rely is an invitation to 
speedy disaffection. 

But it is not enough 
for people merely to feel 
disillusioned with the Trump 
administration. Passive 
disenchantment must be 
organized into active 
resistance. We must 
boost the backlash. 

Perhaps most 
importantly, 
dismay at 
current elites 
must be put 


in the service of a better order - one 
that is egalitarian and internationalist, 
inclusive and genuinely democratic. 

It would be foolish to assume 
that the pain inflicted by the Trump 
administration will by itself create 
the rebellion we need. Yet it would be 
equally irresponsible for us not to try 
to maximize the liberatory potential 
of a growing discontent. ■ 

Mark Engler's latest book is entitled This Is An 
Uprising: How Nonviolent Revolt Is Shaping the 
Twenty-first Century (Nation Books). 

He can be reached via the website 
DemocracyUprising.com. 


Matthew Cherchio/Alamy Stock Photo 



Feature UKRAINE 



Psychologist Valentina Eremicheva leads a group therapy lesson at the Centre for Social 
and Psychological Rehabilitation in Dzerzhynsk, near the frontline in eastern Ukraine. 


Breaking the trauma taboo 

Ukrainians find it hard to seek psychological support. But the collective 
trauma in the war zone urgently needs addressing. MICHIEL DRIEBERGEN 
and ALEX MASI meet volunteers who are helping to make a difference. 


In every street there are damaged or 

burnt-out houses. The centre of the small 
town of Maryinka, just a stone’s throw from 
the pro-Russian rebel-held capital Donetsk, is 
deserted. Shots are fired back and forth each 
night. The few inhabitants, left to their own 
devices, seek refuge in the air-raid shelter, 
where the ground trembles from the force of 
the explosions. 

‘When she sleeps, she flails her arms wildly,’ 
says resident Oksana Miroshnichenko of her 
nine-year-old daughter Alissa. ‘The minute the 
shooting starts I give her tranquillizer tablets.’ 

Recently, a psychologist visited Alissa’s 
school. She asked the children to draw around 
their hands on a piece of paper and fill the 
outline with all their favourite things. Alissa 
drew roller skates, embroidery and knitting 
needles. ‘This is what we must do when we’re 


scared,’ she explains. She puts down her picture 
and embraces herself, as if to hold herself 
together. 

Valentina Eremicheva is a psychologist who 
works with young children, including some 
who have been abandoned during the war, at 
a rehabilitation centre in the frontline town 
of Dzjerdzinsk, about 40 kilometres north of 
Donetsk. ‘They suffer from nightmares, they 
wet themselves and flinch at each loud noise,’ 
she says. But they have a way of losing their 
traumas through drawing. She sometimes asks 
them to draw a picture of what frightens them. 
Soldiers and tanks often appear. ‘We then tear 
up these drawings into very small scraps.’ 

Ukrainians don’t like visiting a psychologist, 
says Tatjana Grida, a psychiatrist and trauma 
therapist in Kharkiv, the biggest city in eastern 
Ukraine. History is at fault here: ‘In the 
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Oleg Tkachenko, a chaplain from the Good News Church in Slovakisk, prays with soldiers 
and volunteers after meeting them in the frontline town of Maryinka, eastern Ukraine. 


Soviet days, psychiatrists were used to punish 
people. Dissidents were declared insane in 
order to try and break them. Some were even 
subdued with medication.’ This is why there 
is still a taboo on psychological help. c The 
first response I get when offering help is “No 
thanks, I’m fine!”. Nobody wants the label of 
being ready for the clinic.’ Yet, she adds, there 
is always the danger of post-traumatic stress 
disorder if you don’t take the time to deal 
with a trauma. 

‘You can relive traumatic events years later. 
You get flashbacks and you experience it all 
again as if it is happening for the first time. 
Then you become a danger to the people 
around you because you will try to defend 
yourself again. The lack of understanding in 
your environment leads to depression and 
suicide. It is a huge problem. Eastern Ukraine is 
collectively traumatized.’ 

What psychological support currently exists 
is provided by volunteers such as Tatjana and 
Valentina, and by Oleg Tkachenko, the owner 
of a metal-processing company and part-time 
chaplain in a Baptist community in Slavjansk. 

‘The people are wounded emotionally,’ says 
Oleg. ‘Imagine, you are a citizen of a state, you 
have children and plans for the future, and then 
it all suddenly comes to an end. You’re a drop¬ 


out. Nobody cares about you any more. And 
you feel betrayed.’ During the church services 
that he organizes, Oleg prays with those who 
want to. 

‘The Soviet mentality of never asking for 
something is deeply anchored here,’ he says. 
‘People from eastern Ukraine are not used to 
making their needs known. We are not able to 
formulate why we feel depressed. We would 
rather suffer than ask for help.’ 

Oleg organizes summer camps for children, 
to give them a temporary reprieve from the war. 

In the past year, more than 10,000 children 
have been on holiday trips to the countryside or 
to the Carpathian Mountains. He is keen to do 
more for them, though. 

‘We want to make this help more structural, 
by having the children spend all their vacations 
away from home,’ he explains. ‘After only a few 
days you see them blossom.’ ■ 

Alex Masi is an Italian documentary photographer and 
multimedia journalist, based in London, focused on 
women's and children's living conditions, health and 
human rights, alexmasi.photoshelter.com 

Michiel Driebergen is a freelance correspondent from 
the Netherlands, based in Krakow, covering Central 
Europe and Ukraine. twitter.com/3Bergen 


Imagine, you 
are a citizen 
of a state, you 
have children 
and plans for 
the future, 
and then it 
all suddenly 
comes to 
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Worldbeaters TAKING AIM AT THE RICH AND POWERFUL 



Steve Bannon 


Job: Chief White House Strategist to Donald Trump 

Reputation: 

The Joseph Goebbels of the US Hard Right 



To some, he is an erudite voice in 

the wilderness not afraid to speak 
uncomfortable truths to an America 
enfeebled by ‘political correctness’. To 
others, he is like a dishevelled drunken 
stepfather using fear and manipulation 
to drag the US back into the sinister 
age of overt white racial domination. 
But there is no denying that as Donald 
Trump’s right-hand man, Bannon is 
now at the very centre of global power. 
He is widely held to be the intellectual 
force behind the rise of the Trump 
presidency and the white nationalist 
movement that underpins it. 

Bannon has enjoyed a varied career, 
from naval officer and Goldman 
Sachs investment banker to anti¬ 
environment consultant, filmmaker 
and publisher. The subject of his films 
and the preoccupations of his former 
webzine, Breitbart News, give a clear 
sense of his political commitments. 

His filmography includes a lionization 
of Ronald Reagan, a defence of Sarah 
Palin, and an expose of the ‘insidious’ 
Occupy movement. In Generation 
Zero he provides the standard 
rightwing boilerplate of recent US 
history, tracing the decline of the 
country back to the permissive and 
narcissistic 1960s generation, whose 
abandonment of ‘old-fashioned values’ 
has led to everything from weak-kneed 


multiculturalism to the 2008 banking 
crisis. The latter was nothing to do 
with Goldman Sachs. Go figure. 

As a founder and moving spirit of 
Breitbart News, Bannon has sought to 
move the US Right in the direction 
of crude but obviously quite effective 
faux anti-state populism and white 
identity politics. But Bannon is cagey, 
always maintaining a certain ‘plausible 
deniability’ when it comes to his white 
nationalist credentials. So he claims 
not to be an ‘Islamophobe’, even 
though he believes that mainstream 
US Muslim organizations are trying 
to subvert the Constitution and 
impose sharia law. The wildly pro- 
Israel Bannon could not possibly be 
‘antisemitic’, even though, under his 
watch, Breitbart News was casually 
and constantly so. Bannon cannot be 
accused of being ‘anti-Black’, although 
he thinks there is no systemic race 
problem in the US, that race is tied 
up with a sense of victimhood and 
that the Black Lives Matter movement 
against police violence is a leftwing 
conspiracy. All this serves as a kind 
of permission-giving for crazies 
inspired by the alt-Right to assault 
- even murder - those different 
from themselves. There has been a 
significant spike in incidents such as 
the desecration of Muslim and Jewish 


cemeteries and buildings since Bannon 
and Co came to power. 

Bannon comes from working-class 
Irish Catholic roots in Virginia, and 
is keen on a moral rearmament based 
partly on a capitalism unhindered 
by almost any kind of regulation, 
but also on a ‘return’ to Christian 
values. But as a conservative Catholic, 
Bannon has a problem with Pope 
Francis’s values of humanitarian 
solidarity, and is allying himself with 
church conservatives such as US 
Cardinal Leo Burke and the Institute 
for Human Dignity, champions of a 
militant Catholicism set to do battle 
against insurgent Islam. Bannon’s 
other international connections are 
a roll call of the alt-Right, including 
a close relationship with former UK 
Independence Party leader Nigel 
Farage and French presidential 
candidate Marine Le Pen of the far- 
right Front National. 

Bannon is a big-picture guy - and 
a frightening one. Not for him the 
petty bickering on Twitter his boss is 
known for. He keeps his eye on the 
main prize, trying to build a muscular 
capitalism at home and abroad and 
to win a clash of civilizations of the 
whites against all those ‘lessers’. There 
hasn’t been someone like Bannon at 
the centre of global power since the 
rise of Nazism in the 1930s, though 
his recent removal from the National 
Security Council is a setback for the 
chief strategist. ■ 


LOW CUNNING: 

According to Joseph Goebbels, 
Propaganda works best when those 
who are being manipulated are 
confident they are acting on their own 
free will/ Bannon works on the same 
premise. 

SENSE OF HUMOUR: 

Bannon is an 
equal-opportunity 
authoritarian and 
admiringly regards himself as a kind of 
Lenin of the alt-Right. 



Sources: New York Times ; Washington Post; 
Salon;Jacobin ; Huffington Post ; The Daily Banter, 
Wikipedia; commondreams.org; The Guardian. 
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Chris Coltrane 


Worldbeater 


Water shame 



Depression is so debilitating. I wish I could turn it into 

creativity, like the artists whose melancholy we seem to 
romanticize. Sylvia Plath wrote so many heart-rending 
poems. Rachmaninov composed music of such beauty. 

The best thing I’ve done when depression hit was to draw 
a sad face in some ice cream and then have a lie down for 
48 hours. At peak performance I might even write a 
tweet. As a body of work, it somehow doesn’t feel quite as 
profound. And I suspect, unlike Plath and Rachmaninov, it 
won’t last through the ages. The ice cream keeps melting, 
for a start. Also, I keep eating it. 

It is hard to work out whether you’re medically depressed 
when the world is actually awful. I mean, with the state of 
things in 2017, it would be weirder NOT to be permanently 
sad, right? For example, in February hyper-luxury tat 
purveyors Harrods started stocking bottles of water - for £80 
($100). Eighty pounds. Eighty. EIGHTY! Why aren’t you 
screaming yet? Eighty poxy pounds. Eighty!! (Wow, this is a 
great way to meet my word count. Journalism is so easy!) 

Why, you might wonder, does it command such a high 
price? Is the water haunted? Did the Queen shower in 
it? Does the water have a degree in applied mathematics? 

The actual answer is arguably even stupider: this water is 
bottled from Arctic ice. You know: the ice that is depleting 
thanks to climate change - caused, ironically, by extravagant 
consumerism. 

The brand describes itself as ‘Limited Edition Bottled 
Water’. Limited Edition! That is some way to dress up the 
fact that they are stealing depleted Arctic ice. ‘What makes 
it a limited edition?’ ‘Well, soon the planet will be so hot 
there’ll be no ice left!’ 


‘And hey: if you like that, why not try our new limited- 
edition courgettes!* Get them while you can! No, really, 
get them while you can - we’re 10 years away from the 
food wars.’ 

To add extra salt to the wound, their website offers this 
tasting guide: ‘With an exceptionally light mouthfeel, [the 
brand] has a unique terroir - perfect for pairing with fine 
foods.’ Any fine food in particular? Nope - any food, as 
long as it’s fine. And do you know why this food pairs well 
with literally any food? BECAUSE IT’S WATER. 

In a world where WaterAid says that 663 million people 
live without safe water, there are people who will pay £80 
for one bottle of melted ice. Shame on every single person 
who buys this truly needless ‘luxury’. I hope every sip burns 
onto your retinas a permanent image of the villages your 
selfishness could have helped. 

In a tiny act of defiance, we did a fundraiser at Lolitics 
(my London comedy club - you should come some 
time!) where we raised exactly £80 - and we gave it all 
to WaterAid. I can’t tell you what a boost it gave me 
to remember that actually, on the whole, people aren’t 
dreadful. For every person that makes you hate humanity, 
there are a dozen more with kindness in their hearts; they 
just rarely make it into a news cycle hell-bent on making us 
miserable. When things get tough, it can be easy to forget 
that actually, on the whole, people are pretty awesome. ■ 

*Zucchini for our North American readers. 

Chris Coltrane is a comedian and activist. Follow him on 
Twitter: @chris_coltrane. Download his Lolitics Podcast at 
chriscoltrane.com for regular brilliant political stand-up comedy, for free. 



[BURGERS 


OH, WOW! HAND-WOVEN, WEB-ENABLED 
TIBETAN L*E.D. JUGGLING BALLS! THEY'LL LOOK 
COOL ON THE BEACH AT GOA! 


It 6 fiP Vfol/ 


JUST LOOK AT THEM... MINDLESS CONSUMER 
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Mixed Media 


Park Chan-wook's film 
adaptation is as smart, 
sumptuous and sexy as 
Waters 7 original 


4 


- - 



The Handmaiden 

(145 minutes) 

directed and co-written by ParkChan-wook 

Japanese soldiers march past a group of 
women and howling babies on a street 
corner. A young woman hands over a baby, 
and another - her sister? - cries that it 
should be her leaving. Where? To become a 
maid in a distant country house. Is the sister 
selfless and anxious, or angry and jealous? 

This, though, is a film where little is what it 
seems to be. 

The maid is in fact a finger smith, or 
pickpocket, brought up by a baby-farmer 
and in league with a counterfeiter and fake 
aristocrat. He, she believes, plans to seduce 
the lady of the house for her inheritance, from under the 
nose of her wicked uncle, who himself plans to marry his 
niece for her money. 

You may recognize the corny plot - from Linjyersmith , 
Welsh novelist Sarah Waters’ clever, twisting, gripping, 
Victorian-era tale of patriarchy and liberation. Director 
Park is best known for Oldboy , a cult-classic South Korean 
horror that has an octopus eaten alive, yet with a serious 
point to make about self-discovery and liberation. The 

Frantz (113 minutes) 

directed and co-written by Francois Ozon 

Two women tend a grave. Its occupant is Frantz, a German 
soldier killed in the trenches in World War One, now 
ended. The women are Magda, his mother, and Anna, his 
fiancee. Anna is shocked when a young man appears, visits 
the grave, leaves flowers. He’s Adrien, a pensive Frenchman 
and former soldier. He’s staying at a local inn and tells 
Anna that he and Frantz had become close friends when, 
before the war, Frantz had studied music in Paris. Frantz’s 


Handmaiden is restrained, though with macabre moments, 
including a torture scene with a rather large symbolic 
octopus. But his and co-writer Jeong Seo-kyeong’s shift 
to 1930s Japanese-occupied Korea nicely overlays cultural 
cringe and narrowness, which convincingly grounds the 
plot twists and deceptions. 

The result is smart, sumptuous and stirring, and as sexy 
and serious as Waters’ novel. 

★★★★ ML 

FILM 


father is hostile - ‘Every Frenchman is my son’s murderer’. 
The crowd at the inn are as bitter. Someone sends Adrien a 
model coffin and he’s attacked in the street. 

Ozon makes a lot of films and his outstanding theme is a 
young woman’s self-discovery and emergence. Here he has 
adapted Ernst Lubitsch’s 1932 melodrama Broken Lullaby 
but shifts the focus from the Frenchman to Anna who, 
inevitably, falls for her former lover’s friend. As do Magda 

and Herr Doktor. Then 
Adrien makes a confession 
to Anna which changes 
everything, and he leaves. 
When, for many months, 
she hears nothing from him, 
she too heads to France. 

Mostly in black and 
white, occasional scenes 
in colour jolt us from a 
broken world to the real, 
rounder, variegated world, 
tantalizingly offering 
possibilities. Eloquent, 
benevolent and beautiful; 
anti-nationalist, anti¬ 
isolationist, anti-war, this 
is a film for our time. And 
the final scene, in colour, is 
really marvellous. 

★★★★ ML 
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Mogoya 

by Oumou Sangare 

(No Format! NF36, CD and NF361 LP, digital) 


Singer, musician, entrepreneur: Oumou Sangare is truly 
a powerhouse of energy among African women. Mali’s ‘Songbird 
of Wassoulou’, as she’s often called, was brought up surrounded 
by traditional music: Sangare’s mother was a ceremonial singer who 
was much in demand, until depression struck when her husband 
abandoned the family, and the young girl - who had been following 
in her mother’s musical lineage - stepped up as the breadwinner. 

The effect of Sangare’s young immersion in Malian music 
and the need to grow up is written through her mature music 
and in Mogoya (‘People Today’), her first album since 2012. 
Instruments such as calabash, karignan (metal scrapers) and 
kamele nffoni (harp) are employed alongside keyboards, drums 
(courtesy of Tony Allen, once Fela Kuti’s mighty bandleader) and 
some deliberately underplayed electric guitars and synth. 

With the French production team ALBERT at the controls, the 
upshot is that Sangare’s deep and mellifluous voice is very much 
centre stage. But Sangare is also known for her powerful advocacy 
of women’s rights: she goes back to basics here, comparing her 
mother to a lioness on ‘Minata Waraba’. Other songs inveigh 
against womanizers and praise people who support one another. 

The beautiful closing track, a slow, languorous song that’s actually 
about emotional insincerity, leaves the listener wanting more. 

★★★★ LG 
noformat.net 


The Ecstatic Music of 

Alice Coltrane Turiyasangitananda 

by Alice Coltrane Turiyasangitananda (Luaka Bop LBOP-08 , CD, cassette , 2LP and digital) 


MUSIC 


Alice Coltrane (1937-2007) was a great jazz multi¬ 
instrumentalist and musical visionary whose name is usually 
tethered to that of her husband, John - himself no slouch in 
genre-busting and uplifting musical ecstasies. After John’s 



death in 1967, Alice continued composing and exploring 
transcendental music-making. It was around this period 
that she visited India and added the Sanskrit surname, 
Turiyasangitananda. 

Released by David Byrne’s Luaka Bop label, The 
Ecstatic Music of Alice Coltrane Turiyasangitananda is 
the first of a series that highlights transcendental music. If 
the series continues as it starts, listeners are in for multiple 
treats, for this album is both richly sonorous and stunning 
in its implications for shifting composition into new fields. 
Its eight tracks, remastered expertly by Baker Bigsby, the 
sound engineer who worked on the original sessions, are 
compiled from four cassette albums that Coltrane made 
between 1982-95 at her ashram in the US. 

Taken in all, this album is a multi-textured collection 
of music that Coltrane wrote for meditation purposes. 
There is a huge range of pace and orchestration: from the 
joyous, funked-out groove and chant of ‘Om Rama’ and 
‘Rama Guru’ to the chant-and-keyboard work ‘Keshava 
Murahara’. At times, slabs of Coltrane’s keyboards rise 
up in pitch like a sonic elevator to the heavens. The 
overall effect? Something quite extraordinary. Complete 
with a well-considered package of interviews and erudite 
sleevenotes, Luaka Bop properly brings Alice Coltrane 
back to her due limelight. 

★★★★ LG 
luakabop.com 
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Mixed Media 



October 

by China Mieville (Verso, ISBN 9781784782711) 


Oceans of ink and hillsides of trees 
have been spent in telling the story 
and interpreting the outcome of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917. It 
could be argued that not even the 
centenary of that cataclysmic event 
provides sufficient justification for 
adding to the tottering mountain 
of books on the subject. That said, if I had a free pass to 
grant any author to add their tuppenceworth, it would, in 
all probability, be leftist contrarian China Mieville, whose 
radical science-fiction novels have brought style, substance 
and even a measure of respect to a much-maligned genre. 

By and large, Mieville eschews the dazzling prose 
stylistics employed in his fiction, giving us an unadorned 
chronology of the Revolution, charting the nine months in 
which Russia was transformed from autocratic serfdom into 


the world’s first socialist state. The narrative bowls along, 
barely pausing for breath; and underlining, in its broad 
historical perspective, how the so-called main players - 
Lenin, Trotsky, Kerensky, Kornilov - were as often reactors 
to, as shapers of, rapidly evolving events. 

Mieville’s account has much to offer the reader keen for 
insights into this hinge-moment of history and he is - unlike 
many commentators - refreshingly free of sectarian bile. 

In a thoughtful epilogue, he considers the century-long 
ramifications of 1917. He throws new light on the hoary 
question of whether the failures of the Revolution - purges, 
gulags, starvation, mass murder, Stalin - were incipient at its 
birth and he even manages to gesture tentatively, hesitantly, 
towards some glimmers of lessons learned for our present 
generation, living in the twilight of idealism. 

★★★★ PW 
versobooks.com 


Things We Lost in the Fire 

by Mariana Enriquez, translated by Megan McDowell 

(Granta, ISBN 978 1 84627 634 7) 

Though a bestselling author in Spain and her native 
Argentina, Mariana Enriquez’s exquisite short stories 
have been denied to an English-speaking audience until 
now. This collection is an unsettling and haunting 
introduction to Enriquez’s world, covering societal ills 
from drugs and corruption to poverty and domestic 
abuse in modern-day Buenos Aires and beyond. Her 
narrators are honest, engaging and compelling, and the 
author has the knack of knowing exactly when each story 
should be broken off, leaving the reader pondering but 
also greedy to start the next. 

Behind every story lies the shadow of Argentina’s 
dictatorial past. ‘We all walk over bones in this city,’ 
notes the narrator in ‘No Flesh Over Our Bones’ - 
and sometimes they rise to the surface. So we read of 


Things 
we lost 
in the 
fire 




buildings that yield up horrific 
secrets of torture and dark rivers 
that hide the disappeared. In ‘An 
Invocation of the Big-Eared Runt’, 
the narrator makes his living by 
guiding tourists on murder tours 
in the capital. With grim irony he 
notes that The city didn’t have any 
great murderers if you didn’t count the dictators’, and 
adds that for reasons of political correctness, they can’t 
be included in the tour. 

The past is ever present and, like a palimpsest, these 
stories are layered with its imprint. 

★★★★ JL 

jymnta.com 


Another Economy is Possible 

by Manuel Castells et al (Polity, ISBN 9781509 517213) 


What connects the diverse chapters 
in this anthology is the idea that 
The economy is not simply related 
to culture’ but that ‘economy 
is culture’, as Castells puts it. 

The financial crisis of 2008 and 
difficulties in the Eurozone 
provide the backdrop, with much 
attention on southern Europe. 
There are inspiring alternative 
economic practices and a focus on the social and political 
circumstances necessary for another economy. 

The book devotes due diligence to th c feasibility of 
more widespread non-capitalist economies, not merely to 
their desirability. For the more casual reader this diligence 
may be its weakness. Although it straddles the line 
between academic and popular appeal, the emphasis on 


methodology places it more firmly in the academic camp, as 
does terminology that prioritizes precision over lucidity. 

But we do get to see something of the personal 
backgrounds of the protagonists of non-capitalist economic 
initiatives. And many of the chapters are very readable, 
not least one on the movement of the Aganaktismenoi’ 
(Indignants) in Greece and the process of ‘commoning’ 
health services, food, artistic expression, transport and 
postal services. 

In an insightful chapter on degrowth, Giorgos Kallis 
reminds us that ‘capitalism long coexisted within feudalism 
before finally evolving out of it’. Amid the inequalities and 
injustices of the capitalism of today, this volume provides 
a rigorous look at what might be the roots of a more 
democratic economy of tomorrow. 

★★★ RN 
politybooks.com 


MANUEL CASTELLS.-.i 


ANOTHER 
ECONOMY 
IS POSSIBLE 
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Good Cop, Bad War 

My Undercover Life Inside Britain's Drug Gangs 

by Neil Woods with JS Rafaeli (Ebury Press, ISBN 9781 7850 32707) 

This is a riveting read at two levels. First it is a real-life story 
of how for 14 years the author, an undercover police officer, 
infiltrated drug gangs and had criminals put away for a 
combined total of 1,000 years. His courage and commitment 
are extraordinary and the risks he takes extreme. On one 
occasion an arm is wrapped around his neck: T saw something 
flash in his right hand. Then I felt the knife. It was pointing 
straight into my crotch, just hard enough that I could feel the 
point on the base of my penis.’ He talks his way out of it. 

The second level is the story of the author’s gradual 
disillusion with his work, as he realizes the futility of 
prohibiting the drugs trade, exemplified when he has a 
brutal criminal jailed for nine years and a major drugs cartel 
broken up. This simply created a vacuum in supply soon 
filled by others. 

The last chapter of Good Cop, Bad Cop is pure gold: 
a magnificent summary of his findings and plea to end 


the war on drugs: ‘Legalize and 
regulate the supply of narcotics and 
at a stroke you deprive the most 
vicious gangsters in the world of the 
$450-billion annual income that 
enables all their operations.’ Happily, 
though Woods has left the police, 
he is not lost to the cause: he now 
works as chair of Law Enforcement 
Against Prohibition UK, campaigning for legalization 
and regulation of the illegal drugs market. His book 
makes an unanswerable case - as does a new book in New 
Internationalist’s NoNonsense series, Legalizing Drugs by 
Steve Rolles. The momentum for a sane policy on drugs is 
gathering pace. 

★★★★★ TJ 

penguinrandomhouse.co.uk 



Also out there • •• 


MUSIC How can anyone not 
love the marvellous Dona Onete, 

Brazil's queen of the Amazon? 

Nearly 80 years old, Onete is 
a champion of the rights of 
indigenous people, of LGBT 
communities and Amazonian 
cultures. A cult figure for her 
jaunty carimbos (think ska) and 
salty lyrics, Banzeiro (Mais um 
Discos) is an out-and-out joy. 

Anohni's last album Hopelessness 
was a sharply honed work of 
huge political horror. Paradise 
(Rough Trade), its follow-up 
six-song EP, is no less fierce in its 
denunciation of social oppression 
and ecocide. 'She Doesn't Mourn 
Her Loss' uses the words of Aboriginal artist Ngalangka Nola Taylor 
to press home the point that the Earth needs help. 

Meanwhile, Darren Hayman continues with his beautiful Thankful 
Villages project, and the second volume in this three-part series 
(Rivertones) sees his singular mixture of modern folk, oral history 
and rural English memory, move closer to the present day. All 
achieved with poetic vision and delicacy. 

FILM A Parisian woman with heart disease and two teenage 
sons is waiting for a heart transplant. On the Normandy coast, at 
first light one winter morning, three friends go surfing. Driving 
back, very tired, they crash. Katell Quillevere's Heal the Living is 
objective, gripping, warm and generous, but never soppy. 

In the offbeat, 1950s-set Finnish feature The Happiest Day in 
the Life of Olli Maki, a gentle amateur boxer falls in love - and 
loses interest in his high-profile fight with a US champ. Great 


performances, not a lot of boxing, superb about the real things in 
life, and the shittiness of money-grabbing. 

Uncertain is a quiet doc about three men in Uncertain, an 
Alabama hamlet. The older guys have done time for homicide. 

The youngest, barely out of his teens, an alcoholic and diabetic, 
wants to get away. A rampant waterweed is choking the bayous 
they depend on. A sober study in acceptance, naivety, and rural 
America's uncertain future. 

BOOKS This is a time of protest - against austerity, racism, climate 
change, Brexit, Trump - and Shout it Out Loud, Shout it Out 
Clear (Dewi Lewis Publishing) is John Comino-James' photographic 
documentation of it. Shot on the streets of Britain from 2014-16, 
his gritty, duotone pictures, capture the rough-and-readiness 
of ordinary people making a stand - and homemade placards. 
Passions range from saving bees to scrapping nuclear weapons; 
welcoming refugees to fighting the corporate carve-up of public 
health. It's a document of defiance, hope, anger, creativity and 
eccentricity; a testament to those prepared to get off their 
backsides. 

Readers of this magazine may 
be familiar with the work of 
cartoonist, artist and activist Kate 
Evans. Her graphic novel Threads: 

From the Refugee Crisis (Verso) 
will not disappoint. She provides 
a moving and intimate visual 
reportage of her experiences 
volunteering at the Calais (so- 
called 'Jungle') refugee camp, 
and then follows the stories of 
refugees evacuated from there. 

Expressive, poignant, shocking 
and outraging by turn. 




REVIEWS EDITOR: Vanessa Baird email: vanessab@newint.org 

Reviewers: Louise Gray, Tony Jackson, Jo Lateu, Malcolm Lewis, 
Rob Norman, Peter Whittaker. 


STAR RATING 

★ ★★★★EXCELLENT ★★★★VERYGOOD ★★★GOOD ★★FAIR ★POOR 
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Southern Exposure 

Highlighting the work of artists and 
photographers from the Majority World 

More than 50,000 Muslim Rohingya refugees have fled into Bangladesh 
since a violent military crackdown on the minority in Burma. New 
arrivals to the bleak, stony camp at Teknaf bear stories common to all 
who flee persecution and violence - pillage, assault, and the destruction 
of homes and livelihoods. Among them are hundreds of orphans, some 
of whom I interviewed. 

Iqbal Hossein 


Iqbal Hossein was 

bom in Bangladesh in 
1984. In 1994, he was 
given a camera by the 
photo agency Drik, and 
asked to photograph 
his environment. Later employed by Drik, 
his pictures have now appeared in many 
international magazines and exhibitions. 




Anowar, 8 

The soldiers cut my mother's 
throat in front of me. They also 
killed my little sister and my 
big brother while I watched. 

I came here on foot with my 
neighbour. We crossed the 
river by fishing boat. The 
fisherman didn't ask me for 
any money, but all the others 
had to pay. I am not doing 
anything [here]. When I am 
hungry, I ask people. If they 
give me something, I eat. Oth¬ 
erwise I stay hungry. 
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till I lit*. 


I 


Setara, 17 

I had a beautiful family: six sisters and two 
brothers. Soldiers killed my brothers in front of 
me and raped me. They shot my father. Before 
the military went away; they set fire to the 
house and took away the few valuables 
we had. With many others I came here 
to Bangladesh. To cross the border; 
we had to pay a broker 25,000 taka 
[$310] each. I didn't have enough 
money, so I sold my body to the 
broker for sex. A few days ago the 
people in the camp married me 
to someone staying here. I am 
with him now. 



Anowara, 14 

Two weeks ago, the military arrived in 
our village. They entered every house 
and rounded up all the young men. When 
they tried to run away they were shot in 
the back. Some people got away. I do not 
know where my parents are. 

Next day I escaped from the village with 
one other girl. We came to Bangladesh. 

We walked for four or five days in the hills 
almost without any food. Many of those 
who walked did so barefoot. 

The owner of this house saw us sitting 
in the cold and wet, and brought us here. 

I want to go back to my home, my country. 
Burma needs peace. Who wants to be 
refugees? 



i • - 




4 

* 
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Matt Allen 


Making Waves 


Catherine Shovlin 


A radio soap opera is bridging 
social gaps in a Syrian refugee 
camp. FLORENCE DERRICK meets 
its champion. 

At the end of a 10O-kilometre drive from Amman, 

through barren, ochre desert, a sea of pointed white roofs 
glints on the horizon. Gain some ground, and 10,000 
metal huts emerge from the haze. This is Azraq, an isolated 
refugee camp in Jordan, 90 kilometres from the Syrian 
border, where 35,449 refugees currently live - most having 
fled from war-torn Aleppo. 

Venture into the heart of the camp, where homogeneous 
‘villages’ have been built around water taps, and you will find 
something unexpected: some of the huts’ blank exteriors 
have been painted in a shock of primary colours. This is the 
work of Artmongers, a South London-based collective on a 
mission to create beauty in the face of adversity. Co-directors 
Patricio Forrester and Catherine Shovlin first came to Azraq 
in 2015, having been granted access via the US humanitarian 
organization CARE, to assess wellbeing (with the help 
of some Syrian teenagers collecting data) before and after 
running this wall-painting project. 

During her time at the camp, Shovlin - a social researcher 
for governments and NGOs - discovered women were at a 
disadvantage in terms of social connection. T was struck by 
the isolation of many women there, who for various cultural, 
social and emotional reasons weren’t leaving their shelters,’ 
she explains. ‘Sixty per cent of women hadn’t seen anybody 
the day before they took the survey. Cut off from friends and 
social connections, they sit inside their safe but uninspiring 
shelters just waiting for the days to go by.’ 

When her survey revealed that recorded wellbeing among 
women in the camp had improved by 40 per cent since the 
painting project, Shovlin devised a second programme, in 
the hope of sparking the kind of community support that 
she saw was lacking. 

Fast-forward two years, and Shovlin is taking turns with 
five chattering Syrian women to haul a heavy speaker on a 
trolley along the dirt-track veins of Azraq camp. She had 
approached the women at the camp’s community-centre 
sewing group with the aim of airing audio material around 
the camp’s public spaces, starting with 
Hay el Matar (hayelmatar.com 
a UNHCR-approved, Arabic 
language radio soap opera 
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written by and for Syrian refugees in Beirut. The drama 
touches on civil war, domestic violence, education and 
migration, through the lens of classic soap-opera tropes: 
love affairs, family disputes and personal conflicts. 

‘When we first approached them, they were a bit 
puzzled,’ Shovlin recalls. ‘But when I explained how I’d 
noticed the isolation of women in the camp, they got 
it. They started bouncing ideas around on how else the 
portable speaker could be used - for storytelling, language 
lessons, even music from the camp’s own rapper.’ 

Despite a nervous first outing (‘These women aren’t 
used to standing out in public, so they were a bit scared’), 
by the afternoon of day one, the group had taken charge. 
They generated interest by blaring out songs by Syrian pop 
star Shahd Barmada at the camp’s supermarket and football 
pitch, where young men broke into spontaneous dance. 

Having spent the morning spreading the word, a green 
tarpaulin mat was finally unfolded, eight stools laid out 
on top, and Shovlin pressed play for the first 15-minute 
episode. 

‘At first it was just me and one other woman, with a 
circle of empty stools in the wind,’ smiles Shovlin. ‘But 
gradually women began to pop their heads out of their 
shelter doors.’ By the end of the week, 20 women would 
gather, along with their children, sitting on the tarpaulin 
and sharing stools. 

For Shovlin, the goal is to encourage women within 
Azraq, and in other camps where the same project could 
be applied, to use the portable speaker - or ‘pop-up party’, 
as it has been coined by the refugees - as a tool to take 
ownership of the space. ‘People in refugee camps feel 
that they’re not allowed to do anything to improve their 
environment,’ she says. ‘But just gathering together allows 
women to share experiences, and to realize that there are 
things they can change. Art gives people a jolt. It makes 
them think again about things they’ve grown to accept.’ 

As for the women now running the project in Azraq, 
things continue to go well. ‘We’re 100-per-cent engaged 
with it and really happy to be recruiting new members,’ 
one tells us, while another claims: ‘The pop-up party has 
become a part of us. Now we’re all benefiting from that.’ ■ 

refugeetwinning.org 


Florence Derrick is a journalist and editor specializing 
in travel, culture and gender equality. She has written 
features for International Business Times, France Media 
Group and Rosa, the UK fund for women and girls. 
@FlorenceDerrick 




Puzzle Page by Axe 

The crossword prize is a voucher for our online shop to the equivalent of 
$30. Only the winner will be notified. Send your entries by 23 May to: New 
Internationalist Puzzle Page, The Old Music Hall, 106-108 Cowley Road, Oxford 
0X4 1JE, UK; fax to +44 1865 403346; or email a scan to: puzzlepage@newint.org 
Winner for 219: Chris Brown, Shetland, Scotland.. 



Crossword 221 

CRYPTIC Across 

1 Gold a no good king found 
to the west, somewhere in 
ancient Cambodia (6) 

4 See 21 Down 
9 Soldier's ordeal, detailed 
originally to link up with 
Delta Force in Afghanistan 
(7) 

11 A-Bomb almost pre-empts 
US invasion here (7) 

12 Going to earth, American 
front, reaching the Arabian 
port (4) 

13 Macs and hammock taken 
on board (5) 

14 Spanish conqueror is 
secure (4) 

17 Back in the day Podgorica's 
old president put com¬ 
mercial Greece first (8) 

18 Hold over chopper, the 
last one, to evacuate from 
equatorial... (5) 

21 ...it may work, with a Greek 
character on the inside, in 
the flow from Chad and 
Cameroon (5) 

22 Allow poor actor a place in 
Lincolnshire (8) 

25 Type of ferry alternatives 
for trip back (2-2) 

27 South Africa back, sup¬ 
port, blockading of Iraqi 
port (5) 

28 Deep into charity, Mike's 
involved (4) 

31 English champ, in France 
previously, represents a 
Middlesex town (7) 


32 They work hard in the end, 
Poles, gaining right to Ger¬ 
man approval (7) 

33 Hamlet here that relies on 
resort (8) 

34 Lord, it's here in New 
Zealand-Aotearoa (6) 

CRYPTIC Down 

1 Bath warthog partially has 
sideways (7) 

2 Texas lass is down to 
underwear, drinking port 
there (9) 

3 Fruit, for instance, turned 
away from African port (4) 

5 Site found in Andes wet¬ 
lands and much of S Island 
region (6) 

6 Mother of Zeus and Hera is 
tormented (4) 

7 Taking a taxi up round 
islands in the Bahamas (5) 

8 Saudi port hotel that had 
bad start gets managed (7) 

10 They were concentrated 
here to smear, almost, a 
church's interior (6) 

15 Take one from troubled 
part of Africa to Mormons' 
place in Utah (5) 

16 Turkish title's not ap¬ 
plicable to old capital in 
Guam (5) 

19 I'm a snob, eh, to 
unconventional types or 
nonconformists? (9) 

20 'Ark, here's what an artist is 
into! (6) 

21/4 Nobble serenader's review 


over in Switzerland (7,8) 

23 He followed Jefferson, the 
first person after crazy kid (7) 

24 Land here in Newfound¬ 
land is cockney's, look (6) 

26 King William, the first to 
round up feudal upstart 
seigneurs (5) 

29 Turn up for Christmas in a 
Spanish city (4) 

30 See yours truly in African 
capital (4) 

QUICK Across 

1 Capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Khmer (6) 

4 See 21 Down 
9 Province of Afghanistan (7) 

11 Windward I, invaded by 
the US in 1983 (7) 

12 Yemeni port, former Brit¬ 
ish dependency (4) 

13 Caledonians, originally 
from Ireland (5) 

14 Heathland (4) 

17 Former name of the capi¬ 
tal of Montenegro (8) 

18 African country, capital 
Libreville (5) 

21 Tributary of R Niger, flows 
from Chad to Nigeria (5) 

22 Lincolnshire town, 
Thatcher's birthplace (8) 

25 Popular name for car ferry 
with bow/stern doors (2-2) 

27 Iraqi port on the Shatt-al- 
Arab waterway (5) 

28 In the thick of (4) 

31 Lee-, British rifle (7) 

32 Citizens of semi-legendary 


city, Roman Ilium (7) 

33 Hamlet's Danish port (8) 

34 Admiral Horatio-, (6) 

QUICK Down 

1 At an oblique angle (7) 

2 Texan port... (9) 

3 ...and Algerian port (4) 

5 Andean capital (6) 

6 Three-toed flightless bird 
of S America (4) 

7 Islands with boomerang 
shape in the Bahamas (5) 

8 Saudi oil station; military 
port in first Gulf War (7) 

10 Nazi concentration camp 
in Bavaria (6) 


15 Mormon city in Utah (5) 

16 Name of the capital of 
Guam until 1998 (5) 

19 Inhabitants of western 
part of Czech Republic (9) 

20 Resting place of Noah's 
Ark after the Flood (6) 

21/4Swiss Alpine area (7,8) 

LAST MONTH'S SOLUTION 


23 Wisconsin's capital (7) 

24 Airport in Newfoundland (6) 

26 William-, reigned 1087- 

1100(5) 

29 Historic cities of Spain and 
Mexico with same name (4) 

30 Capital of Togo (4) 


Across: 1 Shangri-La, 6 Colon, 9 Carcassonne, 10 NBC, 

11 Torsi, 12 Eurasians, 13 Assert, 15 Bora-Bora, 17 Kalahari, 

19 Biceps, 23 Trondheim, 24 Khmer, 26 Nis, 27 Lancastrian, 

28 Alamo, 29 Stockholm. 

Down: 1 Socotra, 2 Adrar, 3 Gwalior, 4 Ijssel, 5 Ann Arbor, 

6 Chelsea, 7 Lanzarote, 8 Nicosia, 14 Salton Sea, 16 Ardennes, 17 
Katanga, 18 Hidalgo, 20 Irkutsk, 21 Surinam, 22 Ambato, 25 Maipo. 


Sudokey67 

The Sudoku that thinks it's a word game! 
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Now, using the key below, substitute letters for the numbers 
in the south-east block... 

1=H; 2=T; 3=0; 4=L; 5=E: 6=S; 7=Y; 8=R; 9=U 

...and make as many words as you can of five letters or more 
from the nine letters in the keyword, the extra clue to which 
is: 'Wind is in this direction in the morning when one goes 
out'. You cannot use the same letter more than once, nor 
use proper nouns (excepting the keyword), slang, offensive 
words, abbreviations, participles or simple plurals (adding 
an 's'or'es'). 

GOOD 70 words of at least five letters, including 20 of six 
letters. 

VERY GOOD 75 words of at least five letters, including 25 of 
six letters and 3 of seven letters or more. 

EXCELLENT 80 words of at least five letters, including 30 
words of six letters and 6 of seven letters or more. 

Last month's Sudokey keyword: 'Prestwick'. 

Solution to Wordsearch 66 The 15 islands and archipelagos 
of the Indian Ocean were: Amirante, Andaman, Chagos, 
Christmas, Cocos, Comoros, Maldives, Mauritius, Mayotte, 
Mergui, Pemba, Reunion, Socotra, Sri Lanka, St Paul. 


Wordsearch 67 

Find the 39 world cities with four letters hidden here. 




CAPITALIST\^PRODUCTTON:The Essentials 

1/ The FACTS of LIFE 2/ The Importance of NURTURE 


...so the Mummy Salary and the 
Daddy Salary have to produce 
$300,000 in basic START-UP 
and RUNNING casts until the 
project achieves ECONOMIC 
VIABILITY after 21 years 


StiM not TALKING? This 
isn't going to LOOK GOOD 
on your CY, young man! 


3/ EDUCATE and INSPIRE 


4/ Live the DREAM 


...so in an otherwise CATASTROPHIC 
market it is ONLY the ELITE Training 
packages that can 
provide UNLIMITED 
revenue potential 
for the discerning 
Student INVESTOR 


Ooh LOOK! 

It's Baby's FIRST 
ZERO-HOURS 
CONTRACT! 
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And finally... 



The vocalist with English band Sleaford Mods 
talks anti-singing, politics, people's anger 
and the Far Right with GRAEME GREEN. 


Why all the shouting? Are you really 
hiding an angelic singing voice? 

I’ve always been able to sing really 
well, but it never did me any favours 
and I found my own voice doing what 
I do with the rants. 

I’ve since been working on trying 
to sing, though not the ‘Can I borrow 
a fucking emotion?’ kind, as my wife 
would call it. I’ve been trying to 
incorporate the singing. You get bored 
doing the same thing all the time. 

How much do you spit out your lyrics 
as a stream of consciousness, and how 
much do you edit and craft them? 

The stream of consciousness is a 
myth, really. You could say I write like 
that: I get into a flow and put random 
words next to other random words. 
But I go back, shape and edit all the 
time. 

What can people expect from your 
new album? How is it different? 

It’s more song-y. There’s a bit more 
colour to it, in the sense of a traditional 
song. Before, they have always been 
ranty or almost anti-singing when it 
came to the song structure. 


You have said in the past that you are 
reluctant to be seen as a political band 
or a spokesperson for a cause. Have 
you become more political as the band 
has gone on? 

By nature, we probably are a political 
band, and I can’t keep denying that. 

But we don’t have a mandate. I certainly 
don’t follow anybody any more [Jason 
was suspended from the Labour Party 
over an offensive Tweet about MP Dan 
Jarvis]. It’s more about our observations, 
a take on what you see around you. 

I also worked on the Lost Dog film 
[about disability and benefit cuts] which 
I got into through a friend of mine, 
Andrew Tiernan, who was directing it. 
His idea was to do a film that centres on 
an individual who has suffered because 
of the Conservative Party cuts. I also 
agreed to do some campaigning with 
him to bring the message home. I don’t 
see any harm in that. 

I’ve not got a lot of faith in the 
system: politics under the capitalist 
system, politics full stop. But then 
again I haven’t really got any real 
interest in anything else. 

A lot of people are suffering when 
they don’t have to, and if it means 


dragging in a political party who could 
perhaps sort that out, I’m all for it. 

You have been touring the UK at a 
time of Brexit and the Conservatives 
governing against a weak Labour Party. 
Do you see any signs of hope anywhere? 

People are starting to get a bit more 
angry and stand up on their own feet. 
They’re forming groups, forming 
alliances. People are talking, so that is 
hopeful. But apart from that, no. It’s 
quite a bleak landscape. 

Europe and the US have both swung 
to the Right. What are your thoughts 
on that? 

The Austrian elections in 2016 were 
quite promising. It looked like the Far 
Right were going to get into power. 
The media coverage said they were a 
strong force. But they didn’t get in, 
which is good. 

Regarding anywhere else, it’s pretty 
bad. At least, it looked for a while like 
[Britain’s Foreign Secretary] Boris 
Johnson might be losing his job. He 
needs to fuck off, really - maybe via a 
mincer. ■ 

Sleaford Mods' new album English Tapas is out 
now on Rough Trade Records, sleafordmods.com 

Graeme Green is a journalist and 
photographer for The Guardian, The Sunday 
Times, Wanderlust, National Geographic and 
more. @greengraeme 
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Our community share offer 
was an amazing success 

£704,000 invested 
by 3,409 new owners 

New Internationalist magazine is now brought to 
you by the largest media co-operative in the world. 

A great big thank you to everyone who has invested 
and helped to shape media with facts and heart. 

Long live independent journalism with integrity! 


Buy into a better stor y factsandheart.org 



